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TENNIS COURT. 


CONSTRUCTION 


TENIKO ROYAL 


The ultra-modern, fast-drying Green court . . . giving a resilient, non-glaring 
surface designed to meet the demands of the most exacting Player and Owner. 


CORKTURF 


An all-weather, non-maintenance court in Red or Green . . . its perfect turflike 
surface is playable during the entire year without further maintenance. No 
Rolling . .. No Watering . . . No Lining. 


TENIFLEX 


Same basic construction as Corkturf ... All-weather, Non-maintenance Green 
composition surface . . . All year play. No rolling . . . No watering . . . No 
Lining. 


In offering TENIKO ROYAL, CORKTURF and TENIFLEX .. . Feise Co. gives 
the prospective Court Owner a selection of surfaces of every type and price 
range ... in the installation of new courts or the re-surfacing or re-building of 
existing surfaces .. . there is a TENIKO Surface to meet your requirements. 


Also builders of LAYKOLD and GRASSTEX all-weather, 
non-maintenance courts 


ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION ALWAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


F. GC. FEISE CO. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
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IMPERIAL Frames 
"DAVIS 


IMPERIAL GutStrings 


"VICTOR 
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DAVIS Rackets 
Kings of the Court 
IMPERIAL TAD 
BLACK STREAK _ SILVER STREAK 
PROFESSIONAL HOLIDAY 
HI-POINT JET 


VICTOR GutStrings 
Genuine Gut at its Best 
IMPERIAL SUPERB 

ROYAL RENOWN 


Pro-fected Nylon 
Monofilament Nylon 
Multi-ply Nylon 
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VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated 
5115 S. MILLARD AVENUE, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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“SMASH” 


America's fastest-growing 
racket game 


“SMASH” can be played indoors or 
out, and the movable court will fit 


your patio, basement or garage. 


Designed for solo, singles or 
doubles play 


Playing court: 9'2"’ width, 12’ length 

Ceiling height: 65” 

Equipment: “SMASH” bats, 7” blade, 
7” handle, ‘‘“SMASH” balls 


For information and orders, games 
and supplies, write: 


“SMASH” (Not Inc.) 


4700 Woodland Avenve, 
Western Springs, Ill. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
FORM 
WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station New York, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to WORLD 


TENNIS in my name as checked below: 


O One year $4.00 0 Two years $7.00 
O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 


per year for subscriptions outside U. S., 


Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America.) 

I enclose $ O Bill me later. 
Name 
Soi 1h. 2 2S makae ts a. Gio 
City Zone State 














Letters To The Editor 








FOREIGN DIVISION 

It shall be me a pleasure to subscribe 
to Wortp Tennis for further some years 
because | am very interesting of the 
game. For the matter of the pay of the 
prepaid rate, | should be very glad if I 
got do it from my own hands. The fact 
is namely that I in January next year 
will to become a sailor, partly to get 
occasions to play tennis in other country 
and partly to with my own eyes learn 
know foreign country and people. Now 
it is so, that the ship as I shall begin to 
work on shall arrive at New York under 
the spring, and then I was enormously 
obliged to you, if I could get visit your 
editorial, pay my subscription and play 
a little tennis with someone of the edito- 
rial staff—why not with your glory lady 
Gloria Butler for example? Oh, boys! 

Good-bye for this time and don’t for- 
get that WorLp TENNIs is a necessary 
elixir of life for all the tennis-fantasts 
of the world. 

Evert Olsson 
Gothenburg, Sweden 


* * * 


Beg your pardon for my letter but I 
have an immense desire. I am living in 
Hungary and my profession is tennis 
trainer. The Hungarian National Bank 
gives for private man nothing foreign 
money to buy any foreign tennis news- 
paper. I have nothing occasion to read 
your paper. But I want it read! My 
proposition is following: I am able send 
you on airmail covers Hungarian 
stamps, bird sets, forest, animal, insect, 
etc. Please my dear Sir write me how 
many sets must send you from the Hun- 
garian stamps to receive in each month 
your paper? I hope you are able give 
me some possibility that I would be join 
as subscriber. 

I write now very shortly hasting and 
runing to the post ofice to mail the 
letter. 

Dr. Toth Bela 
Budapest, Hungary 


* * * 


My Wortp TENNIs subscription ex- 
pires this current month; thanks for 
your gentl advice and for the develop- 
ment for your support of the World 
Magazin; I am very satisfied and have 
renewed my subscription for three years 
more. However until you get the money 
we'll loose a lot of time for certain for- 
malities that our country has contracted; 
so I’ll be very glad and satisfied if you 






have the possibility to send me my ma 
zines as before to the same adres. 
Vahram Chirinian 
Stamboul, Turkey 
Eptror’s Note: Vahram Chirinil 
was Turkish National Champion fra 
1925 through 19306, 


” * x 









In the past three Wimbledons | ha 
been defeated by 








1952. F. Huber 
1953. G. Merlo 
1954 J. N. Grinda 





Each of these was subsequently sq 
pended by his Association for varie 
crimes. Do you think I could keep 
up for a fourth year and, if so, 
would you tip as my most probab 
victor? I’ve never played Larsen! 

Guy Jackson 

Co. Dublin, Ireland 

* * * 














I have often wondered if there 
anyone who can equal my enthusias 
for watching Lawn Tennis. During ¢ 
1954 Wimbledon Championships I 
tended every day. Being unlucky in th 
ballot, I had to queue from early mo 
ing to ensure that I got a seat. Duri 
the last three days of play I had 
queue overnight, immediately joini 
the queue of people as I came out of t 
gate from the day’s play. Altho 
rather exhausting, | thoroughly enjoy 
myself and I am seriously consideri 
doing it again next year. 

Oliver Turner 
Surrey, England 
* * * 

























Tennis certainly has a grip on ft 
life. I've been playing the game abd 
40 years and was a Wimbledon compe 
tor in 1926 and 1927. I have been 
subscriber to American Lawn Te 
(now Wortp TENNIS) since 1922 
started watching “big” tennis the sam 
year when I arrived in Holland to study 
law. I saw Little Bill Johnston in Paris 
and Brussels and Big Bill Tilden in 
Paris, England, Holland and Indonesia: 
saw the Davis Cup battles in the Rolan(] 
Garros stadium between the Americans 
and British against the French Muske: 
teers. 

Next month I'll fly over for the fourth 
consecutive time to Australia to see the 
Challenge Round in Sydney. I may be 
wrong, but I figure America to win thé 
Cup this year. 

Dr. E. L. Sarkies 


Surabaja, Indonesia 
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WORLD TENNIS, incorporating American Lawn Tennis and the Racquet, is published monthly at 316 East 61st Street, N. Y. C. by WORLD TENNIS, 
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IZOD IMPORTS 


The Famous 
LaCoste Shirt 
For You 


The LaCoste shirt is styled 
with a knit ribbed collar and 
cuff. The small alligator crest 
is the password to sportsmen 
everywhere. This imported 
continental shirt is wonder- 


fully absorbent cotton mesh. 


Colors 


White, yellow, navy, red, natural, 
light blue and black. 


Priced at $8.00 


Photograph, Charlotte Ward 


. Barry Sullivan, star of The Caine Mutiny, wears the LaCoste shirt with distinctive 
alligator crest at New York City’s fashionable Town Tennis Club. 


At these fine stores: 


Los Angeles: J. W. Robinson Atlanta: John Jarrell 
Indianapolis: L. S. Ayres Minneapolis: The Dayton Company 
San Antonio: Frost Brothers 


or write to: 


IZOD OF LONDON » 498 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CHESAPEAKE 
PRINTING 
CORPORATION 


Bank Note 
Financial 
Corpo rate 


Printers 


William F. Talbert, President 


52 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 
Digby 4-0088 











When driving thru the West 


BuD ROBINEAU 


invites you to use the 
Champion Gasoline 


FRONTIER 
ETHYL pre 


RTG 


4 
FRONUILEK 


Look for this Sign in 





Wyoming 
South Dakota 
Utah Idaho 


Colorado 
Nebraska 
Kansas 








... What about colour photos on the 
cover? If these can be taken from 35 
mm. Kodachrome transparencies, you 
are welcome to any of mine. Perhaps 
Art Larsen would like some of the local 
apes. 

Bob Kean 
Sydney, Australia 
x » x 

. .. Torben is now one of the best 
sailors in the royal navy, which I know 
will please you to hear after the trouble 
we have had with his start. 

Einer Ulrich 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
co x a 

... The Mains have settled down. We 
have an apartment in a new settlement 
where everybody has at least two kids. 
We have two bedrooms and, as Ivy puts 
it, “there’s room for expansion.” I plan 
to play a little indoor tennis here and 
quite a bit of squash to keep in shape, 
but no trips like this past year are 
planned for the Mains. 

Lorne Main 
Toronto, Canada 
* * * 

I enjoyed very much Billy Talbert’s 
keen analysis of the Drobny backhand 
on pages 32 and 33 of the November 
issue. | wonder if many of your readers 
noticed that he slipped up when he said 
that frame 3 was taken just before the 
moment of impact. Actually it was taken 
just after impact as can be seen from 
the following lines of reasoning. A care- 
ful study of frame 2 shows the ball in 
position in line with the back of his 
left hand and the camera (the third and 
fourth fingers are obscured by the ball). 
Note that the ball here is in almost 
exactly the same position as it is in 
frame 3 which was taken a fraction of 
a second later. Since the ball could not 
have stood still during this period (note 
how far his racket moved during this 
interval) it is logical to deduce that it 
moved toward the player until the mo- 
ment of impact and then away from him 
until it reached its position in frame 3. 
In other words, it is moving away from 
the player in frame 3, which is another 
way of saying that frame 3 was taken 
after impact. 

Another line of reasoning leads to 
the same conclusion. If frame 3 was 
taken before impact, as Billy claims, 
then impact took place between frames 
3 and 4. Study the racket positions in 
frames 3 and 4. The racket is below the 
ball in frame 3 and is moving down- 
ward (as well as forward and across the 
ball). Obviously the racket would be 
lower at some time after frame 3 and 
would not meet the ball at all. Thus 
impact could not have taken place after 
frame 3 and must have taken place be- 
tween frames 2 and 3. 

These pictorial sequences of stroke 


production are most interesting and 
hope we can look forward to havi 
many more of them in the future. 
DeWitt C. Redgrave, Jr. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Xe os * 

... 1 notice that Gar (Mulloy) is em 
ployed by some western refining com 
pany. His article about anonymous crit 
ics is so beautifully written that I thi 
his talents would be more fittingly used 
as a writer for the New York Herald 
Tribune or the Atlantic Monthly . , 

Jerome Scheuer 
Boston, Mass. 
* * * 

I'll be in New York shortly along 
with 31 other members of the Footbal 
Writers Association of America. Loo 
Magazine has chartered a DC-7 whic 
starts in Los Angeles and will pick 4 
up in Dallas. Any chance Karol Fagere 
might be in town at that time? 

Jack Gallagher 
The Houston Post 
* * * 


. . . Tennis, that most wondrous 
ligious fanaticism of all sports, is hard 
suffering its death throes, but assuredl 
it is losing a great deal of its popular 
ity. We do not begin to approach 
magnificent mania of the Australian 
You can help to promote the fever and 
fervor by enlarging your scope on te 
nis items not too frequently treated i 
your magazine, e.g., more exposita 
photography on fundamental _ tenn 
strokes . . . more of your occasional 
delicious humor oftener repeated . . 
and for the curious, a running cum 
tive score of the matches among 
first ten with the most prominent inter 
nationalists as well as with ead 
other . . 

B. Dudley Klein 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


I have played tennis for 53 years am 
am still playing three times a week. ] 
was a subscriber for over 35 years 1 
American Lawn Tennis but think thal 
your Wor.tp TENNIs is the best in the 
universe .. . 

Robert W. Gifford 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


* * * 


Each month I eagerly await my copy 
of Wortp TENNIs. Being stationed in a 
area of the country where tennis is sé 
dom played, Woritp TENNIS keeps mé 
in touch with the game. Give my regard 
to all the friends I acquired througi 
playing and umpiring around the 
country. I hope some day to be ab 
to play again. Then “Second-Round’ 
Bruhns (I usually get a bye in the first) 
will be back. 

Carl Bruhns 
Camp Rucker, Ala. 
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The New Spalding Models for ’55! 


Here are just 5 of the 14 quality rackets that 

have kept Spalding the first name in tennis. 

From the justly famous KRO-FLITE® to finely 

KRO-FLITE crafted beginners’ models—Spalding builds in 
better tennis! 

There is the perfect racket for you in this 
complete line, just the weight, and size and style 
to really improve your game. 

Playability is where Spalding craftsmanship 
pays off—better control on all your shots— 
and that’s just what you want. 


Pick your Spalding—and play a better game! 


SPALDIN(; 
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Conrad N. Hilton, Presi 
dent of Hilton Hotels Cor- 
poration, looking over the 
newest Hotel Statler, re- 
cently opened in Hartford, 
Conn. Located adjacent to 
Bushnell Park, it is com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 


News from Hilton | 














BUFFALO STATLER Niagara Sq. at Del 





ot. 1006 


CLEVE 


Ave. 1100 Rooms with Radio. Four Resta’ 


ditioned. 650 Rooms, Radio. Four Restaurants. 


ST. LOUIS STATLER Washington Ave. Air-con- 


conditioned. 1275 Rooms with TV, Radio. Five Restaurants. 


LOS ANGELES STATLER Wilshire Boulevard. Completely air- 
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CLEVELAND STATLER Euclid Ave. at E. 12th 
1000 Rooms with Radio. Three Restaurants. 


A Statement of Policy from Conrad N. Hilton 


It affords us great pleasure to have 
the honor and privilege of adding the 
famous Statler Hotels to our family 
of world-wide operations. Statler 
Hotels have been a great name since 
1908 when they were founded by 
Ellsworth M. Statler, a pioneer in the 
hotel world. As a part of the Hilton 
group we assure you that these dis- 
tinguished hotels will retain their 
identity and uniformity of facilities 
and service for which they have been 
famed for more than four decades. 
Through the acquisition of the 
Statler Hotels, the Hilton organiza- 
tion is now better able to serve you 
in more large cities from coast to 
coast. World travellers will find that 
the union of Hilton and Statler Hotels 
will bring accessibility to over twenty- 
five hotels of international renown— 
from the Waldof-Astoria in New York 
to the hotels in Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, and 
other leading cities. The amalgama- 
tion also makes it possible to offer 
Hilton guests a choice of hotels in 


many cities as well as reciprocal reser- 
vation services and credit facilities. 

The quality of service, the friendly 
hospitality, the good food and accom- 
modations which you will find at 
Hilton and Statler Hotels are not 
confined to our country alone. Hilton 
international operations, already es- 
tablished in San Juan, Puerto Rico 
and Madrid, will soon be extended to 
Istanbul, Cairo, London, Havana, 
Mexico City, Acapulco, and Rome. 
Although the primary purpose of 
these international hotels is to better 
serve travellers around the globe, it 
is hoped that their operation by 
American interests will prove to be 
of great international significance in 
fostering good-will and brotherly un- 
derstanding among the peoples of 
every nation. 

Hilton and Statler have joined 
forces and are happy to be one family 
of American hotels—ready to serve 
you and eager to please you... at 
home and abroad. 


Ooms. Mf Yl 


PRESIDENT, HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 


HILTON HOTELS AROUND THE WORLD: /n New York, N. Y.: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, 
The Roosevelt, The New Yorker * In Chicago, Ill.: The Conrad Hilton, The Palmer House * Jn 
Washington, D. C.: The Mayflower * In St. Louis, Mo.: The Jefferson * In Dayton, Ohio: The 
Dayton Biltmore ¢ In Columbus, Ohio: The Deshler Hilton * In Los Angeles, California: The 
Town House * Jn San Bernardino, California: Arrowhead Springs * In Fort Worth and El Paso, 
Texas: The Hilton Hotel * In Albuquerque, New Mexico: The Hilton Hotel * In Chihuahua, 
Mexico: The Palacio Hilton * In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton * In Madrid, Spain: 


id a, +; *% 





The Castellana Hilton * Jn Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton (opening 1955) 


SS 


WASHINGTON STATLER 17th St., N. W. Completely air- 
conditioned. 850 Rooms with TV, Radio. Five Restaurants. 








Hilton Welcomes Statler Hotels to Family 








NEW YORK STATLER At Pennsylvania Station. 
2200 Rooms with Radio, TV. Five Restaurants. 


DETROIT STATLER Grand Circus Park at Wash- 
ington Blvd. 1000 Rooms, Radio. Six Restaurants. 
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BOSTON STATLER and Office Bidg. On Park Sa. 
1300 Rooms with Radio and TV. Six Restaurants. 
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“DOC” WEBB 


Cordially Invites 
ALL TENNIS 
PLAYERS AND 
TENNIS ENTHUSIASTS 
To Visit 
FABULOUS 


WEBBS CITY 


When In Florida 























SQUASH 


BATS BY 


CRAGIN 





Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being the 
last word in squash bats and are especially 
recommended by those who have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 

Why? Because they are scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “‘feel’’ . . . because 
they have the best cushion grip available 

. and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to shou 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 











..» Keep up the excellent work. Best 
wishes for even greater success! 
Earl Baumgardner 
Oakland, Calif. 


x 1 * 


May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on a really magnifi- 
cent magazine to which I look forward 
every month, May it continue to prosper 
and grow, 

ki. C. Roberts 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


” * * 


. . . Having been in the business for 
some ten years myself, I am at a bit of 
a loss to understand how you can pro- 
duce such a superb production in such 
a specific field. 

The attention you drew to my offer 
to compete for the pro badminton title 
of the United States is much appreci- 
ated, and I only regret that I have been 
unable to get a match. 

Doug Grant 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
* x * 

. . . Let’s have more articles by Art 
Larsen! 

Anne Zanetti 
Pelham, N. Y. 


x * - 


In the southern hemisphere, the game 
is at fever heat with the Davis Cup as 
the great attraction, but here in our Eng- 
lish village, we are remembering the 
past and living for the future when, with 
grass cut and mown, lines marked out 
and netting repaired, we shall stroll 
across the turf to hit the first ball of the 
new season. 

The old season has to be given an ap- 
propriate farewell at the Annual Dinner 
at the George and Dragon. We hold our 
dinner next week and shall see the same 
faces which have visited the festive 
board for many years. Our chairman, 
getting to his feet after the toast of the 
Queen, will deliver and be applauded 
for the same speech which he has been 
giving during his twenty-five years of of- 
fice. The trophies of the season will be 
presented, but this year a number of 
them will pass into the hands of post- 
war players for the first time. The danc- 
ing afterwards will be a mixture of nos- 
talgic old time and energetic modern 
jive. 

Soon afterwards we shall hold our An- 
nual General Meeting. The same officials 
will be elected, the secretary most cer- 
tainly unopposed, and finance will be 
the principal item of the agenda. This 
year we have an atomic motion on the 
agenda “that this club raise the neces- 
sary funds to install a hard court with 
floodlighting for winter and evening 
play.” The onward march of progress 
will be hotly debated, enthusiastic youth 


on one side, cautious age on the other 
| have a feeling that youth will prevail 
and that this year will be the last time 
that the club will take a winter sleep and 
be merely a deserted piece of green with 
the leaves blowing around. 

J. W. Armstrong, O.B.E. 

Manchester, England 


~ * * 


1 would like to ditto Warren Sisson 
Jr.’s good suggestion. Here is my check 
for a 3-year subscription and you can 
pass along my present gift subscription 
to someone else. 

Susan Ide 
Berkeley, Calif. 
* * 


How about some more _ instruction 
articles like “How Much Your Drives 
Should Clear The Net” and “The Ar 
of Concentration” by Don Klotz! 

Ted Duncan 
Nashville, Tenn. 
* * * 

Just received your letter of July 27th 
and hasten a reply. That isn’t quite the 
truth as I must have gotten it a few 
days after you sent it, but I really did 
just find it this morning in the glove 
compartment of my car. I was looking 
for a pair of gloves. It had been opened, 
so I presume that either I or a mouse 
in the glove compartment had read it 
The reason I was looking for a pair of 
gloves is that it has turned cold in Paris. 
If you think about it seriously enough, 
you will realize just how grave it might 
have been. Had I gone to South America 
for the winter and not returned to Paris 
until Spring, then I probably would not 
have looked into my glove compartment 
for another year. . . 

Best of luck to the magazine. I'll send 
you the draw of any tournament I’m in. 

Budge Patty 
Paris, France 


* * * 


I have just noticed the following 
paragraph in the November 15 edition 
of “British Lawn Tennis and Badmin- 
ton.” “There are 4,600 courts in New 
South Wales, of which 1,350 in the 
Sydney district are fitted with flood- 
lighting for night play.” This is a very 
significant statement. I feel very 
strongly about this subject of lighting 
of tennis courts for night play, as this 
would just about double the participa- 
tion with the same number of court 
facilities. Most people are busy these 
days, but they could play in the evening 
and it would help build up the family 
angle as well, which is most important. 

Charles Hare 
Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Wilson Championship Tennis 
with an exclusive Dacron-Nylon-Wool cover 
that renews itself in play! 





BIE BW 





4 good reasons to try them... buy them regularly! 


“{- New miracle-felt cover roughs up in play . . . gives “new 
ball” performance throughout an entire match 
8 
-f- 100% pure rubber core insures fast, firm ball 
... famous Wilson “feel” 


Approved by the 
U.8.L.T.A., 
International Lawn 
Tennis Federation, 


and P.L.T.A. 


-{- All Wilson tennis balls are 3-packed 
in hermetically sealed cans for absolute freshness 


-{- Dash-marked from 1 through 4 eed 


for easy identification Wihon Be 


Due to the extended life dacron and 
? nylon provide, these tennis balls per- 
form better, longer — end up costing 
you less! 
... world’s largest manufacturer of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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-+-0n any new racket you buy 
.- With every restringing job 


For added assurance of top playing quality in any new racket . . . for the 
most satisfaction from any restringing job, it pays all-ways to make sure 
that you’re getting ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKET STRING. 


Look for the new black, white and gold Ashaway “A” on the racket 





—_ handle . . . or the Ashaway shield inserted in the stringing itself. They’re 
<a ce your guarantee of the finest available string in your frame . .. more pleasure 
— \W \ “ai, and skill in your tennis or badminton game. 
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df HARDER SMASHES. Power core twisted from hundreds of individ- 
\ ual strands gives high impact test . . . lasting resilience. 


BETTER CUT AND SPIN. Specially braided contact surface gives 
a4 more effective “grip” on the ball. 


SHARPER CONTROL. Firmer “bite” makes for easier handling 
of returns. 


“4 stanps UP In Your RACKET 


\ MOISTURE IMMUNE. Won't lose tension in wet weather. Simplifies 
(Px racket care. 


LASTING LIVELINESS. Armor cover withstands long, hard play. 


——— HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH. Allows tighter stringing . . . up to ten- 
sion of 60 Ibs. Stays taut and holds alignment. 


ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED BRAID ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY BRAID 


(Ebony Spiral) "7 (Green Cross) 














In 15 and 16 gauge for tennis; 















F VAL Approximate & Approximate 
19 and 20 gauge for badminton. Oud) ~ Tournament ! oe Expert ; 
a, F Stringing Cost & ringing Cost 
PRO-FECTED $5.00 $4.00 
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ROSEWALL WINS VICTORIAN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Hoad's Loss To Seixas Makes Headlines 


by JIM RUSSELL 


Melbourne, Dec. 7. Ken Rosewall’s 
brilliant victory over Vic Seixas in the 
final round of the Victorian Champion- 
ships at Kooyong Stadium was over- 
shadowed to a great extent by Lew 
Hoad’s play throughout the tournament. 
Although Rosewall assured himself of 
a place in the Challenge Round by his 
defeat of Hartwig and Seixas, Hoad’s 
attitude and play left the selectors hag- 
gard and limp at the prospects of pick- 
ing the other player, as well as a 
doubles combination. 


What Happened to Hoad? 


In the round of 16, Hoad was ex- 
tended to five sets by Roger Becker. In 
the quarter-final against Sven Davidson 
of Sweden, Lew gave a pathetic display 
of inability to concentrate and snatched 
a precarious victory after trailing two 
sets to one. The scores of 6-3, 2-6, 1-6, 
6-0, 10-8 clearly show the state of the 
youngster’s mind, and he was generally 
criticized by the unthinking for his lack 
of concentration and his all-around 
court behavior. 

But worse was to come. Hoad tried 
but failed to restrain his nervous irrita- 
bility caused, it is believed, by the con- 
stant nagging of discipline, unnatural 
to a growing boy, during the past three 
years. He went down in straight sets 
to Vic Seixas in the semi-finals, but the 
disappointment expressed was due as 
much to his demeanor as the decisive 
score. 

He was foot-faulted during the first 
set against Vic and, after losing his 
service, he hit a ball high into the back 
of a stand in a deliberate act of letting 
some of the steam out of his system. 
For too long Hoad has been bottling his 
feelings behind a facade of unemotional 
expressions. Although his behavior on 
the court was not a pleasant sight, any- 
one who has had any experience with 
the emotions a player endures through 
endless tournament seasons, could not 
fail to be completely sympathetic to a 
placid boy turned into a nervous, irrita- 
ble young man by what is considered to 
be an inflexible machine. 

Probably the most sympathetic per- 
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son in the Stadium was his opponent, 
Vic Seixas, who last year had reached a 
similar state of tennis nervousness with 
his consequent loss of form. Perhaps I 
have the order wronz; maybe the loss 
of form precedes the jitters. In any case, 
it was Vic whose arm went around Lew 
in a gesture of understanding as they 
left the court at Kooyong. 

Inside the Press Room, a battery of 
newspapermen later met Lew, who gave 
as uninhibited an interview as he or 
any other Australian player has done 
for many years. He said that he’d “had” 
tennis for the time being and felt he’d 
like to have a few days away from the 
grind of doing all the things he 
“should” do. He told one questioner 
that he was “sick of people getting on 
my back” and telling him how badly he 
was playing. “I know I’m_ playing 
poorly,” Lew said, “but I think I can 
get back to form soon!” Then he gave 
an amazingly frank reply to the query: 


The Hoad family—Mr. Alan Hoad, brothers Graham and Larry, and Mrs. Hoad 
Photographs, Aust. News & Info. 
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Lew Hoad was playing tournaments o i. 
the age of 10, and won his first NS) a 
Junior Singles title at the age of 14. 


“Why did you hit the ball into th 
stand?” 

Said Lew: “I hit the ball into t 
stand because | felt like hitting it there! 


that turn happy kids into robots.” Th 
LTAA also received its share of critiog the 
ism and was accused by Sydney Dail 
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Telegraph tennis writer Frank Tierney 
of being the main culprit in the de- 
moralization of Australia’s players. He 
wrote in part: 

“This boy, who 
temporarily gave away 
he felt his freedom was being slowly 
crushed, is rebelling inwardly at’ the 
yoke which has again been placed on 


not so long ago 


tennis because 


same mood, though they express it dif- 
ferently. Briefly they are tired of being 
drafted into the hated tennis camp, set 
up for Cup team training... The LTAA 
could have avoided all this embarrass- 
ment for Hoad by one simple act. It 
could have discontinued the unpopular 
tennis squad this year and let Hoad and 
Ken Rosewall, who will play the Cup 
singles, live normal lives with their 
families in Sydney, the venue of the 
Challenge Round. 


“But no. They are to be regimented, 


Bkept in Melbourne for a week to under- 


to th 
here! 
SS wa 
> whal 
ethod 
> Th 
critic 
Dail 
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go more supervision and listen to physi- 
cal culture experts tell them what to 
eat and how to train and how long they 
should sleep. Their individuality has 
gone, they can’t do the things they want 
to do. Hoad, and probably Rosewall, 
thought it ‘fun’ in their first couple of 
camps, but now they are 20 years of 
age, travelwise and tennis players with 
international reputations. They know 
more about tennis than most of the 
people who order them around, yet they 
cannot live as they wish.” 

Strongest blast at Hopman came from 
the Melbourne Truth, which ran an 
open letter on the front page in which 
Hoad’s play and behavior was blamed 
on his coach: 

“Dear Harry: 

“When are you going to wake up 
to yourself? We've just about had 


you and we think it’s time we told 
you so, 


for your own benefit and 
the benefit of all tennis lovers. This 
week, the best amateur in Australia, 
and probably the best amateur in the 
world, 20-year old Lewis Hoad, ex- 
plaining his lack of concentration in re- 
cent games, said: ‘I just don’t feel like 
playing.’ We think we know why he 
doesn’t feel like playing. We think it’s 
because of you, Harry, because you 


fwon't let him off your apron strings, 
because you treat him like a child, be- 
#cause you make him think tennis, eat 


tennis, drink tennis, and live for nothing 
else but tennis. 

“We don’t think you are giving the 
true picture to the tennis public, Harry, 
when you refer so petulantly in your 
writings to Hoad’s lack of concentration 
and fail to give us the real reason for 
it, You write: ‘There was no reason for 
Hoad to play below his top, but his 
lapse was mental, and, unfortunately, it 
is a difficult problem in championship 
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These courts are directly behind the Hoad home at Glebe, where Lew got his original 
start in tennis. 


play to overcome.’ And we like this 
next touch, realizing, of course, that 
you are obviously referring to yourself: 
‘It will not be so dangerous in Davis 
Cup play, where he has a team captain 
at the side of the court ready to arrest 
any tendency to lose concentration or 
interest.’ 

“Come off it, Harry. That’s a lot of 
hooey. Fact of the matter is that Hoad 
would not have any mental lapses on 
the court unless he was driven into that 
state before he went on to the court. In 
other words, Harry, give the boy a 
break instead of breaking his heart by 
‘keeping him in’ like a big schoolboy. 
Let him go out at night occasionally, 
let him blow his top to the Press if he 
wants to instead of bottling up his story 
for your own ‘exclusive’ in the Flinders 
Street Flash. 

“We think you are a good coach, 
Harry, who has done a lot for Australian 
tennis but, unless, as we say, you let 
Hoad off your apron strings occasion- 
ally, you may cause one of the greatest 
upsets in Davis Cup history. Big as 
you are, Harry, the game is bigger than 
you. Don’t say we didn’t warn you. 
Wake up to yourself. 

“TRUTH” 
Hartwig Defeats Trabert 

While the Hoad “blow-up” was dis- 
turbing the minds of thinking aficio- 
nados Rex Hartwig, who until now had 
been steadily playing himself into a 
Challenge Round singles berth, gave his 
stock another boost by a devastating 
straight sets win over Tony Trabert in 
a quarter-final. The score of 6-3, 6-3, 
8-6 indicated two things pretty clearly: 
1) that Hartwig was in form and 2) 
Trabert wasn’t. Perhaps Tony was not 
perturbed and was taking the prelimin- 


ary tournaments up to the Interzone 
and Challenge Rounds as “track work” 
for the big events, but it could not have 
given Captain Billy Talbert a feeling of 
security for the job in hand. 
Nevertheless Hartwig’s 


impeccable 


Ken Rosewall at 11 won the NSW 

Metropolitan Boys’ Championship and 

retained the title for three years. Photos, 
Aust. News & Info. 
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FOR TENNIS 


at your club... 





YOU'LL ENJOY IT BEST ON 
A HAR-TRU 


Fast-Drying 
TENNIS COURT 


Whether your interest in tennis 
represents that of your club, 
school, place of business, resort, 
or your own home, let HAR- 
TRU serve you. 

For new courts, reconditioning 
of old ones, or resurfacing, you 
can depend on HAR-TRU for 
experienced advice, quality ma- 
terials, and the fine workman- 
ship that have made HAR-TRU 
courts the finest, most modern 
fast-drying tennis courts in the 
world. 


For further information, write to: 


HAR-TRU CORPORATION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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stroking must be given full credit for 
this win, even if his performance against 


Ken Rosewall in a semi-final left his 
admirers somewhat confused. Rose- 
wall’s win with a loss of only eight 


games (6-3, 6-2, 6-3) completely ex- 
punged Hartwig’s two previous Austra- 
lian wins over him and put the little 
master back into his coveted 
spot for the Challenge Round. However, 
Hoad’s loss of form did not eliminate 
Hartwig from the reckoning. 


singles 
single 


The Rosewall Jinx 

Vie Seixas, meantime, was having 
wins at the expense of left-handers Neale 
Fraser and Mervyn Rose. He _ beat 
Fraser in the round of 16, 8-6, 6-1, 8-6, 
and put the Australian title-holder out 
in the quarters in five sets. Then fol- 
lowed the Hoad semi-final to give him 
the confidence to beat Rosewall and the 
*jinx.”’ Ken has won seven of their last 
eight matches, and it seems that Annie 
Oakley’s philosophy of “Anything you 
can do I can do better” is engraved on 
Rosewall’s heart. Vic never plays badly 
against Ken, but the greater heights to 
which he lifts his game only seem to 
generate greater brilliance in Rosewall’s 
efforts whenever they meet. Vic con- 
fessed afterwards: “That was the best 
tennis Ken has ever played against me.” 

This time it was Rosewall whose 
service was working at its best and Vic 
whose return of service evoked greater 
admiration. In the first set, Vic lost his 
service three times and Ken lost his 
once to give the latter a 6-1 lead. The 
deluge of rain seemed to make the fore- 
court slow and the back court fast, and 
the few slippery patches proved to be 
iveacherous for Seixas. Vic asked for 
and received permission to use spikes 
for the rest of the match, and the second 


set opened more auspiciously for the- 


American Champion. He broke Rose- 
wall’s service in the first game and held 
his own to win the set at 6-4, 

Rosewall earned a wonderful 6-1 
third set by tactics that he now knows 
will pay him dividends—chipped re- 
turns down the center to minimize Vic’s 
chances for angled volleys, a swift fol- 
low-through to the net to further re- 
strict his opponent’s angles, and fast 
reflexes to anticipate and prevent the 
passing shot. He also made fine use of 
the swift, deadly accurate lob over Vic’s 
left shoulder to the baseline when the 
American made a determined effort to 
crowd the net. 

Vic went to the front in the fourth set 
with a 5-2 lead. That was when Rosewall 
showed what a great little champion he 
is by pulling up to 6-5 with his own 
serve coming up for the match. Vic led 
0-20 in the final game and glared at a 
linesman for calling a ball out that 
would have made it 0-40. The end came 


when RKosewall clinched the second 
match point with a delicate drop shot 
and Vic finished around the net pog 
in his vain effort to recover. 


Americans Take Doubles 

Mervyn Rose and Rex Hartwig misge 
a great chance to press their Davis 
Challenge Round doubles claims whey 
they lost the Victorian final to Traber 
and Seixas. They led two sets to low 
and then lost the next three. This makes 
the score between these two pairs thre 
to one for the Americans, the only tim 
the Australians having won being a 
Wimbledon. Beating both Australian 
pairs in the last two rounds gave th 
Americans great heart. 

Thelma Long consolidated her claims 
for a trip abroad next year by beatin 
her 20-year old opponent, Jennifer 
Staley, 4-6, 7-5, 6-2, in the women’s 
final. She retained the title which she 
won in 1953 and created the amazing 
record of repeating her first win of 19 
years earlier. She was Victorian Singles 
Champion in 1934. 

RESULTS 

Men’s Singles 
econd Round. Mervyn Rose d. W. Gilma 
6-3, 6-1; Neale Fraser d. Warren Woodcock 

6-1, 6-4; Ham Richardson d. J. Barrett, 6-2 

6-3; Ramanathan Krishnan d. Doug Reid 
6-1, 5-7, 6-3; Ken Rosewall d. Roy Emerson 


4-6, 6-3, 6-2; Don Candy d. Mike Green, 6-, 
6-1; Lennart Bergelin d. Jerry Moss, 
1 


aD 
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DANO 
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6- 
ound 
» 6- 
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as 16. Lewis Hoad d. Roger Becker, 3-6 
2, 5-7, 6-2; Sven Davidson d. Candy, vi 
4, 6-2; Rose d. Ian Ayre, 6-3, 6-2, 6-0; 
Tho d. Fraser, 8-6, 6-1, 8-6; Tony ‘Trabert 4 
Ashley Cooper, 6-4, 6-4, 10-8; Rex ve m 
Bergelin, 5-7, 6-2, 6-3, 6-0; Richardson d. 
Worthington, 6-2, "6-2, "2.6, 6-3; Rosewall d. Krist 
nan, 6-3, 6-4, 6- 

Quarter- finals. Hoad d. Davidson 6-3, 2-6, 14 
6-0, 10-8; Seixas d. Rose, 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 4-6, 6-4; 
Hartwig "d. Trabert, 6-3, 6-3, 8-6; Rosewall ¢ 
Richardson, 6-1, 3-6, 7-5, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Seixas d. Hoad, 6-4, 6-2, 7-5; Row 
wall d. Hartwig, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Rosewall d. Seixas, 6-1, 4-6, 6-1, 7-5. 

Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Hartwig-Rose d. Emerson-M. At 
derson, 8-6, 6-4, 6-4; Fraser-Richardson d. Berge 
lin-Davidson, 6-2, 3-6, 6-0, 3-6, 15-13; Traber 
Seixas d. Worthington-Candy, 6-3, ba 4, - 3; Hoad 
Rosewall d. Barrett-Becker, 6-1, 6-1 

Semi-finals. Hartwig-Rose d. Fraser- Richardson 
6-1, 12-14, 6-2, 7-5; —. d. oad: 
Rosewall, 10-12, 6-2, $6, 6-2 

Finals. Trabert-Seixas d. ae Rose, 4-6, 5-7, 


6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 
Women’s Singles 
a. Thelma Long d. M. Ly 6-2, 


-~o 
bdo 


Beryl Penrose d. F. erm 6-1, 3 Jennife 

a B d. K. Hawton, 2-6, 7-5, 6-2; a Carter 
d. D. Seeney, 6-3, 6-4 ; 
Semi-finals. Long d. Penrose, 3-6, 6-3, 7-3) 


Staley d. Carter, 6-1, 6-1 
Finals. Long d. Staley, “4- 6, 7-5, 6-2. 
Women’s Doubles 


Semi-finals. Staley-Carter d. Seeney-Muller, “ 





two 
Ten 
wor 


the 
EB 


4-6, 6-4; Hawton-Penrose d. Nichols-Ellis, 7- S, 62g imp 


Finals. Hawton-Penrose d. Staley-Carter, 7- x, 6 
Junior Boys’ Singles 

Second Round. R. Bennett . B. Gulley, ‘a 
6-4, 6-4; G. Lovett d. ce Moss, 8-6, 6-1; Mik 
Green d. G. Stewart, 6-1, 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Ashley Cooper d. R. Bennet 
6-1, 6-1; Warren Woodcock d. Lovett, 8-6, 6-3 
Ramanathan Krishnan d. Neal Gibson, 6-4, 8-6 

Green d. Roy Emerson, 12-10, 6-4. 

een A Cooper d. Woodcock, 6-1, 6-4 
Krishnan d. Green, 6-2, 6-2. 

Finals. Cooper d. Krishnan, 6-1, 6-4. 

ae red Boys’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Krishnan-Lovett d. Bowman-Mark 


6-0, def.; ¥ Newman-Gibson d. Woodcock-Jacque 
3-6, 6-4, 

Finals. Newman-Gibson d. Krishnan-Lovett, 6-4 
6-3. 


Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. E. Orton d. L. wert 6-3, 9-7 
M. Hellyer d. M. McCalman, 6-2, 
Finals. Hellyer d. Orton, 6-3, 9-7. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 


Finals. Orton-Parmenter d. McCalman-Coghlagy 


-2, 
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Sarah Palfrey (Mrs. Jerry Danzig) at Forest Hills in 1949 with Pancho Gonzales, Gardnar Mulloy, Alrick Man, tenniscribe Jim 
Burchard, former Davis Cup captain Walter Pate, Ted Schroeder and Billy Talbert. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF SARAH PALFREY 


by C. ALPHONSO SMITH 


Sarah Palfrey is one of the all-time greats of women’s 
tennis. Her record of thirty-five national championships in 
a period of twenty years is an achievement never approached 
by any player in the history of the game—man or woman. 

Sarah won every national championship open to her, most 
of them more than once. She captured the women’s singles 
title twice, in 1941 and 1945; the women’s doubles cham- 


= pionship nine times, in 1930, 1932, 1934, 1935, 1937, 1938, 


1939, 1940, 1941; and the mixed doubles event four times, 


Jin 1932, 1935, 1937, 1941—each year with a different part- 


ner. In addition, Sarah won the Wimbledon ladies doubles 
two successive years with Alice Marble, in 1938 and 1939. 
Ten times a member of the Wightman’s Cup team, the only 
world title of any importance to escape the Boston girl was 
the Wimbledon ladies’ singles. 
First Woman Net Player 
But Sarah’s greatest contribution to the game is not in the 


7-5, a imposing list of national championships which she amassed. 
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Sarah Palfrey was the first woman tennis player to demon- 
strate that women can play the net and can volley. Up until 
Sarah’s time, women players approached the net with great 
reluctance and scurried back in the middle of rallies when- 
ever possible. Sarah showed that a woman’s deft touch can 
be applied at the barrier with finality and dispatch. 

No woman player before or since has equaled her skill at 
the net but at least she showed the way and today there are 
many girls who move to the forecourt without fear and 
trembling. Sarah’s other contribution to women’s tennis was 
the gracious manner in which she won and lost. The trim, 
eternally feminine protege of Mrs. Wightman won friends 
for tennis and America throughout the world, particularly 
in England where she was a favorite from her first appear- 
ance with the Wightman Cup team in 1930. 


World Tennis 





After beating Pauline Betz for the women’s title in 1945, 
Sarah Palfrey found no more worlds to conquer. In the 
spring of 1947, Sarah and Pauline decided to turn profes- 
sional. The deed was done in May 1947, 

During May, June and July of that year, Sarah and 
Pauline toured the United States, playing not in armories or 
stadia but at country clubs, schools and colleges. A feature 
of the tour was a tennis clinic staged by the two at almost 
every place they played. Hundreds of boys and girls were 
shown the fundamentals of the game at these instruction 
sessions. Sarah and Pauline appeared also on dozens of TV 
shows and demonstrated strokes, grips and tennis techniques. 
The girls made some money, had a lot of fun and exhausted 
themselves covering one-day “stands” often hundreds of 
miles apart. 

During the winter of 1948 and 1949, Sarah was the tennis 
professional at the Casa Manana Hotel in Key West, Flor- 
ida; and in the spring of 1950 she instructed at the Tudor 
City Tennis Club in New York City. 

Reinstatement Denied Sarah 

In the summer of 1950, Sarah stopped teaching tennis and 
retired altogether from the professional ranks. Since that 
date, she has remained a simon-pure amateur. In 1954, 
Sarah Palfrey applied to the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association 
for reinstatement as an amateur. 

The requirements for reinstatement are exceedingly vague 
and are, in general, left to the discretion of the USLTA’s 
Executive Committee. Many people believe that to regain 
amateur status a player must remain an amateur as long as 
he or she was a professional. This does not appear to be 
one of the corditions although Sarah more than meets this 
“provision.” She was a professional tennis player from May 
1947 to May 1950. She quit the pro ranks then and has 
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Sarah practices her serve at the Claremont Country Club in 
Berkeley, Calif., under the tutelage of Coach Tom Stow before 
coming East to win the National Championships in 1945. 


remained an amateur for the last four years, as against three 
years as a practicing professional player. 

The Executive Committee of the USLTA, after due de- 
liberation, informed Sarah that her request had been de- 
nied. The reason given was that she was too “prominent” as 
an amateur; and that if she was reinstated there might be a 
tendency for many young players to forfeit their amateur 
status, thinking that it could be regained without trouble in 
four years. 

This makes a modest amount of sense, as a general rule, 
but no sense at all in Sarah’s specific case. Sarah Palfrey, 
now Mrs. Danzig, is in her early 40’s, happily married and 
the mother of two children. She has neither the desire nor 
the intention of playing tournament tennis again. She would 
like to regain her amateur status and standing, mainly for 
the sake of her children, and that’s all. 

Now, the only consistency for which the USLTA has been 
noted is the “consistency with which it is inconsistent.” In 
this particular case, it has outdone itself. It has made a 
grievous error and has perpetrated a shocking injustice on 
a player who belongs in the tennis “Hall of Fame.” 

The Case of Hunter and Bell 

The fact has never been publicized that the USLTA in 
1951 quietly reinstated Frank Hunter as an amateur. As a 
simon-pure, Frank won almost every honor that tennis had 
to offer. He was ranked No. 2, just behind Bill Tilden, in 
1927, 1928 and 1929. He turned professional with Tilden 
in 1931 and together they toured and played throughout the 
country, appearing in Madison Square Garden and before 
large crowds in other cities. It seems safe to say that Hunter 
made five times as much money as a professional as Sarah 
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Palfrey. Now in the liquor business, Hunter makes no uge 
of his recently regained amateur status. 

But the record of inconsistency does not end here, Ip 
1936, Berkeley Bell turned professional. Berk was the ng 
tional intercollegiate champion in 1929; he was co-holder 
of the national clay court doubles and indoor doubles titles 
in 1935; and was runner-up for the national men’s doubles 
in 1928 with Lewis N. White and in 1931 with Gregory 
Mangin. Berkeley was four times a member of the Fing 
Ten and was named to the Davis Cup squad in 1930. 

The one-time slender Texan joined the Tilden troup ip 
1936, consisting that year of Tilden, Lott, Stoefen, Vines and 
Barnes. He played in 125 matches in five months, criss. 
crossing the country with the group which was divided into 
two sections. In 1937 and 1938, Berkeley toured with the 
Perry-Vines professional entourage; and from 1938 through 
1940 he was the professional at the 71st Regiment Armory 
in New York City. From 1940 to 1943, he was the tennis 
professional at the Tudor City Club. In November 194, 
Berkeley entered the Army and said good-bye to all profes. 
sional tennis playing activities. In May 1952, Berkeley ap. 
plied for reinstatement as an amateur. This was promptly 
granted and Berkeley now plays as an amateur in sanctioned 
tournaments. 

Both Frank Hunter and Berkeley Bell were professional 
tennis players considerably longer than Sarah Palfrey and 
it seems reasonable to assume that both made more money 
in the “play for pay” business than Sarah. Both were equally 
prominent. 

Obviously, the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association has only 
one honorable course to follow. It must give Sarah Palfrey 
back her amateur status and then put on the books a clear. 
cut, hard and fast rule which any amateur can understand 
as he travels the winding, torturous road of so-called “ama. 
teurism” in tennis. Anyone familiar with tennis knows that 
the amateur rule has made tennis the laughing stock of the 
sports world. As matters now stand, the amateur glances at 
the rules while sitting in the convertible he bought on last 
year’s summer tour expense account. 

If the USLTA continues to refuse to reinstate Sarah, it 
will make it appear that the governing body has one set of 
rules for the men who know the right people and a different 
set of rules for the girls who don’t have anybody to go to 
bat for them. This is manifestly unfair to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the USLTA which is composed of a group of men 
of the highest integrity. 
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Enrique Maier and Sarah (left) take the mixed doubles title o + 
Longwood over Kay Stammers and Roderick Menzel. Photog '’ 
Leslie Jones. 
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Sarah turned pro with Pauline Betz, shown here at the British 
Colonial Hotel, and the two barnstormed together all over the 
country. Photo, Freddie Maura. 
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Her outstanding contribution to the game was bringing net- 
rushing tactics into prominence in women’s tennis. Here Sarah 
is shown poaching in Helen Jacobs’ territory. 


World Tennis 





The young Sarah defeats Dorothy Andrus at Forest Hills. Dur- 

ing her amateur career, she won every major amateur title 

with the exception of the Wimbledon singles, and this she 

might have captured had not the war halted the holding of 
the event. 


The European Rankings 
by PHILIPPE WASHER 


The rankings given below were made on the performance 
of European players in the most important international 
tournaments and matches played both on hard courts, at 
Wimbledon and at Forest Hills. The rankings for 1954 
were made after the Swedish-Belgium Tie in the Davis Cup. 

1953 
. Kurt Nielsen (Denmark) 
. Sven Davidson (Sweden) 
. Jackie Brichant (Belgium) 
Fausto Gardini (Italy) 
. Gianni Merlo (Italy) 
. Torben Ulrich (Denmark) 
. Lennart Bergelin (Sweden) 
. Paul Remy (France) 
. Robert Haillet (France) 
10. Gottfried Von Cramm (Germany) 
1954 
. Sven Davidson (Sweden) 
. Jackie Brichant (Belgium) 
. Lennart Bergelin (Sweden) 
Paul Remy (France) 
Kurt Nielsen (Denmark) 
. Robert Haillet (France) 
. Torben Ulrich (Denmark ) 
. Gottfried Von Cramm (Germany) 
. Nicola Pietrangeli (Italy) 

Not ranked because of insufficient data: Fausto Gardini 

(Italy) and Gianni Merlo (Italy). 
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by J. JOUBERT 


“Junior” Coen of Kansas City 
sailed from New York aboard the 
Bremen en route to the south of 
France where he will join Bill Til- 
den and play with him in the remain- 
der of the Riviera tournaments. Til- 
den and Elizabeth Ryan have been 
winning all the Riviera events at 
Monte Carlo, Cannes and Gallia... 
Frank Hunter won the National In- 
door Championships by defeating 
Julius Seligson in straight sets. In 
the semi-finals, Hunter eliminated 
Perrine Rockafellow while Seligson 
turned back Gil Hall. Rockafellow 
and Merritt Cutler won the men’s 
doubles. 

x * * 

Bill Tilden headed up the 1929 
rankings of the USLTA followed 
by Frank Hunter, Johnny Doeg, 
George Lott, Johnny Van Ryn, Fritz 
Mercur, Wilmer Allison, Junior 
Coen, Berkeley Bell and Greg 
Mangin. Helen Wills Moody was 
first in Women’s Singles followed 
by Helen Jacobs, Edith Cross, Sarah 
Palfrey and Anna Harper. In Junior 
Singles, Keith Gledhill and Ells- 
worth Vines were Nos. 1 and 2 re- 
spectively. Karl Kamrath was No. 
6, Johnny McDiarmid No. 13 and 
Martin Buxby No. 26. 

* * * 

During the semi-finals of the 
Monte Carlo singles, the necessity 
of ending the tournament within 
stated limits caused the semi-final of 
the doubles to be played as the best 
of three sets. From the court below, 
before several hundred spectators, 
Tilden called up to the Referee’s bal- 
cony: “Will you please present the 
compliments of Mr. Tilden to Mr. 
Simond and ask him why, if the best 
of five sets is played in the singles, 
it should not be played in the dou- 
bles?” An embarrassed silence fol- 
lowed this expression of displeasure. 
Tilden was also involved in a foot- 
fault incident during his match 
against Borotra in the Coupe de 
Noel. The footfault was called by 
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Pierre Gillou. The angry Tilden 
showed his vexation during the next 
few points. M. Gillou, desirous of 
avoiding a scene with Tilden, called 
no more footfaults. He changed 
sides following each service, but it 
was only a formality. 

Australia will serrd four men to 
Europe in quest of the Davis Cup. 
They are Captain Jack Crawford, 
Harry Hopman, Jack Willard and 
Edward Moon Dr. Sumner 
Hardy retired as President of the 
California LTA after 35 years of 
leadership in tennis activity. He first 
became interested in tennis when a 
grass court was laid out on his 
family grounds in Oakland a little 
less than 50 years ago... Helen 





(L to r) Mary K. Browne and Molla 
Mallory at Forest Hills. 





A pencil sketch of Frank Hunter, drawn 
from memory by Marcel Niederle of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Wills Moody will visit New York in 
the early spring, when she will ex- 
hibit her drawings at the Grand Cen- 
tral gallery ... Tamio Abe won the 
Midwick Midwinter tournament by 
defeating Les Stoefen and Sidney 
Wood. Wood had eliminated Ells- 
worth Vines in the previous round. 
Midge Gladman beat Mary Greef in 
the women’s singles. 


of * * 


The seeding committee at Long- 
wood for the National Women’s In- 
doors had a hard lot, poor things. 
The winner, Mianne Palfrey, was 
not seeded at all. However, the num- 
ber one seeded player, Marion Jes- 
sup, was the finalist . . . It is the 
general consensus of opinion that 
the world’s leading amateurs could 
defeat the professionals in singles 
and doubles, yet the pros have never 
before been so strong . Fritz 
Mercur and Gil Hall drove to the 
tournament in Montreal in Fritz’s 
Chevrolet. During the journey, the 
car ran out of gas and turned over 
in the snow. 


* * * 


The death of Hans Moldenhauer 
caused a number of repercussions. 
The ALT commented on the fact 
that “Herbert Allen of the N. Y. 
Evening Post said that the deceased 
was good enough to beat Frank 
Hunter in the Davis Cup matches 
against Germany last summer.” Pop 
Merrihew pointed out that Hunter 
had won the match and added “the 
trouble is that there are some people 
who consider the Evening Post a 
reliable and responsible journal.” 
The Sports Editor of the Evening 
Post, Thomas Byrne, retaliated by 
writing the Editor of ALT to inform 
him that Allen had not written the 
article. Said he: “It is difficult to 
decide, from reading your editorial, 
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France’s fabulous Suzanne Lenglen powders her nose during the 10-minute rest 
period. Seated with her is Samuel Hardy. 


how to address you. The editorial 
reads as if it had been written by 
aman with the mind of a child of 
not more than eight years. Whether 
or not you will apologize, as you 
should, to Mr. Allan and the Eve- 
ning Post, I am unable to forecast.” 
Merrihew apologized to the Post 
for his error but the Post did not 
retract its statement on Molden- 
hauer’s victory. 
* * * 

The Indoor Doubles victory of 
Rockafellow and Cutler was not un- 
expected. Said one man: “They have 
played at the Armory so much that 
they know every board on the floor; 
indeed, they call the boards by their 
first names!” Although the 
Palfrey-Jessup match at Longwood 
had remarkable fluctuations, the 
story could not vie with a match 
played nearly two decades ago by 
May Sutton and Hazel Hotchkiss. 
May won the first 11 games (6-0, 
5-0) and Hazel replied by winning 
the next 13 games. The final score 
was 0-6, 7-5, 6-0... When Edward 
Moon defeated Harry Hopman. in 
three straight sets in the final match 
of the Australian Singles Cham- 
pionship, Harry showed visible signs 
of being disturbed. Said a report 
from the Sydney Sun: “The bounce 
was uneven, which made shots most 
difficult to anticipate. What should 
have been the match of the day, the 
men’s singles, resulted in a one- 
sided contest and a most inglorious 
exhibition by Hopman. He was ex- 
tremely temperamental, and could 
not concentrate on his match at all, 
being completely put off by the en- 


World Tennis 


thusiasm of the crowd at the match 

on an adjoining court. He served 

doubles and overhit his drives, and 

never once played his usual game.” 
* oK * 


George Lott headed the Western 
rankings, followed by John Hennes- 
sey, Emmett Pare, George Jennings, 
Kirk Reid and George O’Connell. 





Keith Gledhill (left) was ranked No. 1 
in Junior Boys Singles, followed by 
Ellsworth Vines. 


Monte Ganger was ranked No. 2 in 
Junior Singles while Frank Parker 
headed the Boys’ list. Eddie Jacobs 
was No. 1 in the Middle Atlantic 
with C. Alphonso Smith not ranked 
because of insufficient data. Ralph 
McElvenny headed both the Inter- 
mountain and Salt Lake rankings. 
In the latter area, he was followed 
by Earl Pierce, Mel Gallagher and 
Dave Freed. 





A SELECTION OF 
TENNIS BOOKS 
1. WINNING TENNIS” by Frank 
Sedgman. Foreword by Harry Hop- 
man. The basic strokes, court craft 
and the rules, as told by one of the 


world’s greatest players. Prentice- 
Hall, $3.95, 

2. POWER TENNIS by Maureen 
Connolly. “Littlke Mo” relates her 


theories of the game and the strokes. 
Excellent illustrations. A. S. Barnes, 
$3.00. 

3. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION. 
SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A 
motion picture sequence series of all 
of the strokes, illustrated with action 
photos of the leading players today. 
A. A. Wyn, $2.95 and $1.00. 
1. JUDY, TENNIS AGE by Helen 
Hull Jacobs. A novel that will appeal 
particularly to the younger player. 
Dodd, Mead, $2.50. 

5. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. A. 
S. Barnes, $1.75. 

6. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A prominent California 
coach collaborated with a leading 
sports artists to produce this book. A. 
S. Barnes, $1.75. 

7. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and_photo- 
graphs. A. S. Barnes, $1.75. 

8. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN. 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. MacMillan, 
$4.00. 


Order Your Books Today Through 
WORLD TENNIS 
Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following books: 
SS & & . & ¢ 7 8 
Se Gea we oe 


T] 1 enclose 
CL) Bill me later. 
Name 


Address 
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EGYPTIAN HIGHLIGHTS 


by TOM CLARKE 


Following the summer tennis dol- 
drums and several months of inactivity, 
the 1954-55 Cairo tennis season was 
inaugurated this year with the Heliopolis 
Open Championships which attracted a 
large number of local entries and which 
produced some very good tennis, not- 
withstanding the fact that the players 
were making their first public appear- 
ance of the season. 

Outstanding in the men’s category was 
M. Badr-el-Dine, who scored a double 
when he downed former Cairo Junior 
Champion Kamel Moubarek in the men’s 
singles, 6-2, 6-2. Pairing with his op- 
ponent, he won the men’s doubles by ac- 
counting for S. Fenmen and Adel Al- 
louba with the loss of only one game in 
each set. 

Ex-Springbok star Betsy Venter Abbas 
missed the women’s singles, and in her 
absence Mrs. Esther Saul downed Mrs. 
J. Sideratos, 6-3, 6-3. Betsy, however. 





paired with Kamel Moubarek to take the 
mixeé doubles title over Badr-el-Dine 
and Saul, 6-4, 6-2. 

7 & * 

A notable absentee in the Police Of- 
ficers Club Open at Wilcox was Egypt's 
popular skipper, Adly Shafei, who did 
not defend his two titles. In his absence 
M. Badr-el-Dine improved on his pre- 
vious week’s double at Heliopolis by 
scoring a hat-trick, an honor which he 
shared with Egypt’s outstanding woman 
player, Betsy Abbas, who retained her 
three crowns. Badr-el-Dine downed 
Youssef Hamdi in straight sets, 6-3, 6-3, 
in a keenly contested match. He won the 
men’s doubles with Homsi and _ the 
mixed doubles with Abbas. 

Betsy sailed through the women’s 
singles, dropping only five games in het 
three matches, three of which were in 
the finals against P. Vassiliadis. 


* * * 
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Belgian Davis Cupper Jacques Peten 
received a sharp set-back when he lost 
in the finals of the singles at the Alex. 
andria Sporting Club tournament to 
Donald Acobas. The latter had just re 
turned from a tour of Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey and Lebanon and cer. 
tainly displayed the benefits of his ten. 
nis travels. Acobas won titles in three 
events, scoring in the doubles with 
Ismail Adel and in the mixed doubles 
with Miss Moon Eeman. 

Donald’s victim in all three finals was 
Jacques Peten, the latter having paired 
with Alexandrian champ Marcel Coen, 
Coen was a notable absentee in the 
singles. 


Results on Page 62 


THE TENNIS QUIZ 
by DeWITT C. REDGRAVE 


1. What competition is officially 
known as “The International Lawn 
Tennis Championship”? 

2. What teams compete for the Pren- 
tice Cup and what were the results of 
the 1954 matches? 

3. Did Gardnar Mulloy ever represent 
the United States in Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round Singles? If so, who was 
his opponent? 

4. Name six of the eight recipients of 
the annual William M. Johnston Award 
for character, sportsmanship, manner, 
spirit of cooperation, and contributions 
to the growth and development of the 
game. 

5. Can you identify the newspaper 
correspondent and radio commentator 
who is quoted below: 

“As one who loves tennis ever since 
he began to play it thirty years ago at 
the ripe age of forty-five I have always 
had the greatest admiration for Big Bill 
Tilden as a tennis player and for his real 
contribution to our understanding of the 
fine points of the game through his 
books and articles. We expect a great 
deal from all our athletic champions— 
perhaps more than we should. For the 
great athlete, no matter in what sport 
he excels, the paths of glory lead all too 
soon to retirement and the difficult task 
of reshaping life and a career. 

“As one who has been fortunate 
enough to choose a career in which it is 
possible to grow old gracefully without 
too much effort, I have always sympa- 
thized with our retired athletes who are 
expected in their older days to serve as 
guides, teachers, counselors and exem: 
plars of good conduct with very little 
material reward. We are apt to take bet- 
ter care of our retired race horses than 
of our retired athletes since they are 
expected to shift for themselves with 
what little they managed to salvage from 
their days of glory.” 

Answers on Page 59 
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World Tennis 





Three of the nation’s top senior competitors—Alphonso Smith, 
Eddie Jacobs and Dr. Irving Bricker—defy the cold Eastern 
weather in order to get in a couple of sets. Photos, Sam 


Cooper. 
wES6 Ba 
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Gloria Butler is caught goofing at the WT office by photog- 
rapher Sam Cooper. Above her is a section of the picture 
gallery that lines the walls. In the lower left first panel are 
Moylan and Bartzen, Hart and Brough are on the top row of 
the second panel, and Emerson, Cooper, Becker and Kamo 


are in the third panel. 





BOW CHAMPIONSHIP 


WHAT IS ETERNYL ? 


A product of I.C.I. Monofilament and Nylon 
thread welded together to provide a Stringing 
medium almost identical to natural Gut. 


HOW DOES IT HELP THE PLAYER? 

By its effectiveness in ‘“‘biting” the ball, giving 
accuracy of direction, and a high tension 
capacity unaffected by moisture. 

The durability of ETERNYL is outstanding 
and unprecedented. 


L. GATHIER & CO. LTD. 


2, BOW LANE, LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND 
Manufacturers of 
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HOLTMANN AND BUCHHOLZ WIN 


St. Louis, Nov. 28.—Future Davis 
Cup prospects were on parade in the 
United States Junior and Boys’ National 
Indoor Championships where, for the 
first time in national play, St. Louis 
produced not one but two champions. It 
was a feather in the cap of the Missouri 
Valley Tennis Association, which has 
been active in recent years in the de- 
velopment of a junior program. Al 
Holtmann, an 18-year-old honor student, 
won the National Indoor Junior Cham- 
pionships by defeating the University 
of Miami’s Dave Harum, 6-3, 6-0, 8-0. 
Boys’ honors went to Earl Buchholz, a 
14-year-old eighth grader from St. Louis 
who will be favored to win next sum- 
mer’s National Boys’ Championship. 
Holtmann, a 5-foot-6 youngster by- 
passed by the USLTA and Jack Kramer 
in Junior Davis Cup training programs 
last summer because, it was reported, 
officials felt he did not have the physical 
requisites, brought smiles to the face of 


INDOOR TITLES 


by HAROLD FLACHSBART 


at least USLTA official on the 
scene! Al’s ground game has always 
been his forte, but in his Nov. 28 final 
with Harum, he also displayed good 
serving and a strong net game. 

This was Harum’s fifth visit to St. 
Louis in the fifth year the national event 
was held at the Armory. The first time 
Harum lost early in the Boys’ Division, 
next he won the Boys’ indoor title, then 
was a semi-finalist in the junior class, 
in 1953 a finalist and loser to his 
brother, Al Harum, and this time a de- 
feated finalist. His serve, incidentally, 
failed him in his singles duel, and he 
double-faulted to end two games in Holt- 
mann’s favor, one on match point! 


one 


There was a questionable call by a 
linesman against Harum in the first set 
of the final. It made quite a difference 
in the match but Harum, a real sports- 
man, took it in stride and after the 
match refused to blame a call on his 
defeat. 





(Back row, | to r) Al Holtmann, Art Andrews, Dave Harum and Wayne Pearce. (Front 
row, | to r) Alan Tobias, Earl Buchholz, Rudy Hernando and Eddie Sledge. 
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Little “Butch” Buchholz was defeated 
by Brooklyn’s Alan Silverman in_ the 
National Boys’ Championship at Kala. 
mazoo last summer. Shortly 


after, he 





Runner-up David Harum with tournament 
chairman Frank A. Thompson, Jr. 





The Junior Boys’ Singles winner, Al Holt- 
mann. The double-exposure shadow in 


the right hand corner shows former 


Southern Prexy Bobby Piatt. 
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won his first National crown by taking 
the Jaycee crown at Springfield, Ohio. 
He garnered his second national event 
by de feating Texas’ Eddie Sledge, the 
upset king of the tournament, in a 
straight-set final. Earl’s serve is so well 
co-ordinated that he keeps the second 
ball in his pocket and seldom needs to 
call on it to get the ball into the op- 
ponent’s service area. His wrist move- 
ments, called phenomenal by the tennis 
railbirds, help Buchholz out of many 
difficulties. 

Eddie Sledge accounted for Jerry 
Dubie and Alan Roberts (Silverman) 
in the singles and, with Rudy Hernando 


NATIONAL INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Louis, Nov. 28 
Junior Boys’ Singles 

First Round. Wayne Pearce d. Art Foust, 6-3, 
6-4; Tommy Robinson d. Paul Young, 6-1, 6-3; 
Art Andrews d. Steve Brown, 6-0, 6-2. 

Second Round. Al Holtmann d. Don Fuller, 6-0, 
6-3; David Nelson d. Harold Heitmann, 6-1, 6-1; 
Maxwell Brown, Jr. d. John Nadig, 7-5, 6-1; Carl 
Noble, Jr. d. Art Gianokopoulos, 6-0, 6-0; Craw- 
ford Henry d. Lloyd Goldman, 6-1, 6-1; John 
Stoy d. Charles Nordlinger, 7-5, 6-3; Ronnie Holm- 
berg d. Dick Horwitz, 6-4, 6-2; Pearce d. T. Rob- 
inson, 6-3, 6-4; Andrews d. Ted Duncan, 6-1, 6-0; 
Leslie Dodson’ d. Ferguson, def.; Greg Grant a. 
Anthony Lieberman, 6-3, 6-3; Neil Drury d. 
Jerry Schram, 9-7, 7-5; Dave Harum d. Bill 
Petruik, 6-3, 6-7; Don Middlebrook d. Charles 
Carey, 6-1, 6-3; Dave Frieshtat d. Gray Smith, 
6-2, 6-2; George Koral d. Richard Leslie, def. 

Third Round. Holtmann d. Nelson, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3; 
Brown d. Noble, 6-1, 6-4; Henry d. Stoy, 6-1, 6-2; 
Holmberg d. Pearce, 6-8, 10-8, 6-1; Andrews d. 
Dodson, 6-2, 6-3; Drury d. Grant, 11-9, 6-0; 
Harum d. Middlebrook, 6-1, 6-1; 
Koral, 6-2, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Holtmann d. 
Henry d. Holmberg, 1-6, 6-3, 7-5; re "ews d. 
Drury, 6-4, 6-3; Harum d. Frieshtat, 6-3, 7-9, 9-7 7. 

Semi-finals. Holtmann d. Henry, 9-7, 6-2; 
Harum d. Andrews, 6-0, 6-4. 

Finals. Holtmann d. Harum, 6-3, 6-0, 8-6. 

Junior Boys’ Doubles 

First Round. Andrews-Holtmann d. Fuller-Foust, 
6-4, 6-3; Schram-Dodson d. se amar 6-3, 
6-3; Drury- Noble d. Holmberg-Grant, 7 
Horwitz-Frieshtat d. Petruik-Koral, 
Pearce-Harum d. Nadig-Middlebrook, 
Brown-Robinson d. Smith-Duncan, 6-2, 6- 3; 
Nelson d. Cary-Gianokopoulos, 6-2, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Andrews-Holtmann d. 
Dodson, 6-3, 6-4; Horwitz-Frieshtat d. Drury- 
Noble, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4; Pearce-Harum d. Brown- 
Robinson, 9-7, 6-2; Henry-Nelson d. Stoy-Becker- 


Frieshtat d. 


Brown, 6-3, 6-4; 


Schram- 


Horwitz- 
Henry- 


Andrews-Holtmann d. 

Frieshtat, -2, 6-3; Pearce-Harum d. 
Nelson, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Finals. Pearce-Harum d. 
3-6, 5-7, 8-6, 7-5, 7-5. 

Boys’ Singles 
First Round. Gerald Dubie d. Mike Putney, 6-0, 
6-1; Neil Unterscher d. Ogden Phipps, 6-2, 6-2; 
Eddie Sledge d. John Adams, 6-0, 6-0; ‘Jimmy 
Parker d. Larry Halpin, 5-7, 6-1, 6-2; Earl Buch- 
holz d. Ray Senkowski, 6-0, 6-0; Tom McIntyre 
4d.’ Fred Tussig, 6-0, 6-0; Joe Gaston d. Hutson 
eens, 6-1, 6-3; Bob Boyson d. Clif Buchholz, 
6-3. 


Andrews- Holtmann, 


Allan Roberts d. Frank Adams, 
6-0; Alan Tobias d. Chuck McKinley, 6-2, 
Dubie d. Unterscher, 7-5, 6-4; Sledge d. 

Parker, 6-2, 6-1; Buchholz d. McIntyre, 6-0, 6-1; 

Gaston d. Boyson, 6-1, 6-2; Rudy Hernando d. 

Jock Robertson, def.; Jock Miller d. Charles Gas- 

ton, 6-4, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Roberts d. Tobias, 6-0, 6-0; 
Sledge d. Dubie, 6-3, 8-6; Buchholz d. Gaston, 6-1, 
6-1; Hernando d. Miller, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Sledge d. Roberts, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3; 
Buchholz d. Hernando, 6-2, 6-2. 

Finals. Buchholz d. Sledge, 6-3, 6-4. 

Boys’ Doubles 

First Round. Halpin-Boyson d. 
holz, 6-4, 6-3; Hernando-Sledge d. Roberts-Phipps, 


10-8, 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Dubie-Senkowski d. Adams-Rob- 
ertson, 6-0, 6-2; Buchholz-Tobias d. Halpin-Boyson, 
6-1, 6-0; Hernando-Sledge d. McIntyre-Unterscher, 
6- 33 Gaston-Gaston d. McKinley-Miller, 6-3, 


F Sessd-ncte. Buchholz-Tobias d. Dubie-Senkowski, 
scores not ig Hernando-Sledge d. Gaston- 
Gaston, 6-2, 6-4 
4, ‘eons Buchholz- Tobias d. Hernando-Sledge, 6-3, 


Tdecmea Round. 


Parker-C. Buch- 


World Tennis 


of Detroit, reached the finals of the 
doubles before going down to Buchholz 
and New York’s Allan Tobias. 

The top-seeded player fell out of con- 
tention in the semi-finals when lowa 
City’s Art Andrews was routed by 
Harum, 6-0, 6-4. Art was guilty of 
several doubles faults and was not hav- 
ing one of his days. In the other bracket, 
Holtmann defeated Crawford Henry of 
Atlanta, 9-7, 6-2, in a match in which 
one sensational shot by Holtmann, with 
the score 7-7 in the first set, turned the 
tide and made Henry throw up his 
racket in despair. It broke the ¢ 
player’s service, and after that the St. 


Ge orgia 


Louis Central High player had an easy 
victory. 

In junior tandem play, Holtmann and 
Art Andrews blew a 5-2 lead in the third 
set that would have given them the Na- 
tional Championship, then lost to 
Harum and Wayne Pearce, 3-6, 5-7, 
8-6, 7-5, 7-5. Those scores tell only part 
of the story of the tense duel which left 
both Harum and Holtmann, who had 
completed their singles match only an 
hour earlier, at the point of exhaustion. 
Jim Schall, who umpired the match, 
said Pearce’s steady play was a big 
factor in turning the tide, along with 
Harum’s terrific service. 


Most Popular Pair on Any Court! 
MACGREGOR Tennis Rackets and Balls 


MacGregor rackets are growing in 
popularity year after year! More 
champions prefer MacGregor rackets 


THEY'RE FRESH! 
Pressure-packed 

3 to a hermetically 
sealed metal can 
for finest protection 
"til you're ready 
to use them. 


eet oy 
U.S.L.T 





A GREAT NAME I! 


than ever before. And more and 
more top tournaments are adopting 
the MacGregor Tournament Tennis 
Ball. Popular pair! 


TENNIS 
CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


For Modern Tennis at its best—use MacGregor Tennis Rackets and Balls. 











THE 


by ART KAISER 


When I took the chairmanship of the 
Ranking Committee five years ago, the 
only requirement for ranking was that 
a player must play in three sanctioned 
tournaments. This we found to be un- 
workable. After considerable discussion 
we recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and it was approved at the An- 
nual Meeting, the adoption of Rule 12A 
and B as they now stand in the year 
book. Rule 12A requires men and 
women to play in one national cham- 
pionship, either indoor or outdoor, as 
well as four other sanctioned tourna- 
ments in the United States. Rule 12B 
requires doubles teams to play in one 
national championship and two other 
sanctioned tournaments in the United 
States in order to be eligible for a rank- 
ing. 

When we adopted the above rules, the 
National Hard Court Championships 
had just been inaugurated and were to 
be played in Northern California. There 
was a feeling that this championship 
would continue to be played on the 
Pacific Coast, but unfortunately it was 
soon moved to Salt Lake City and, al- 
though scheduled to be played there 
again this year, it was cancelled. The 
tournament will be held in La Jolla this 
month and, as a national championship, 
may qualify some players who are not 
presently ranked such as Seth Petersen, 
Jacques Grigry, Robin Willner, Bill 
Crosby and Nick Carter. 

We feel that now we are penalizing 
good players who, for some very good 
reason, do not find it convenient or pos- 
sible to play in any of the national 
championships. We are now in the dis- 
cussion stage of possibly recommending 
to the Annual Meeting the desirability 
of making an alternative to Rule 12, 
which now requires a national cham- 
pionship and four other sanctioned 
tournaments in the United States. This 
alternative would make eligible a player 
who has competed in eight sanctioned 
tournaments in this country. 

The principle we are trying to estab- 
lish is that a player must make himself 
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Vic Seixas heads up 
the American rank- 
ings. Photo, Cooper. 























a part of the tennis world in order to 
merit a ranking. The playing of just 
two, three or four tournaments does not 
establish him as part of national tennis 
with sufficient record to give him, in all 
fairness, a numerical ranking. 

This year Seth Petersen played in 
seven sanctioned tournaments. In the 
California State Championships he de- 
feated Jerry Moss (No. 23), Jerry De- 
Witts (No. 20), Luis Ayala (No. 11) 
and Jack Frost (No. 12) to take the 
title. Under ranking rules established by 
the Annual Meeting, he is not eligible 
to be ranked numerically because he 
did not play in a national champion- 
ship. This is an example of how our 
present rule works an injustice. Under 
our discretionary powers we can classify 
him under insufficient data, but even if 
we adopted the rule requiring eight 
sanctioned tournaments, he would still 
have to play in one other event. 

The Rankings 

We found the records of Vic Seixas, 
Tony Trabert, Ham: Richardson and 
Art Larsen to be very close. Seixas was 
given the No. 1 spot because he won 
the National Championships and fol- 
lowed it up by taking the Pacific South- 
west title; beating Trabert in that tour- 
nament. Tony’s record until the late 
season was better than Vic’s, having 





beaten the latter on three out of four 
occasions. I should mention here that 
late season play is always given more 
consideration than early season or very 
late season play (post-Pacific Southwest 
and Pacific Coast). We also give more 


consideration to the National Cham- 
pionships and tournaments where a 
large field of important players compete 
under proper conditions. 

After considerable study, we felt that 
both Seixas and Trabert seemed to have 
a slight edge over Richardson and Lar- 
sen while Ham, similarly, held the edge 
over Art. 

The next group of players posed a 
problem. We ranked Gardnar Mulloy, 
Tom Brown, Eddie Moylan and Bernard 
Bartzen in that order, although here 
again there was not too much to chcose 
between them. Tom Brown defeated 
Richardson in a very close direct match, 
but in considering the overall record of 
the two players, it was our unanimous 
decision that Brown’s record was not 
quite as good as those above him. He 
was defeated by Grigry and DeWitts, 
while Richardson did not lose to any 
player ranked below him and was de- 
feated only by Seixas, Savitt and Larsen, 
although he beat Larsen twice. It was 
difficult to place Bartzen because he had 
won the National Clay Court Cham- 
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Tony Trabert (shown with Shauna) has 
the No. 2 spot. Photo, Haas. 


pionships, defeating Seixas and Tra- 
bert. However he lost to Seixas twice, 
and his record following the Clay 
Court win was marred by losses to 
Giammalva, Gil Shea and Whitney 
Reed. 

The next four players were Billy Tal- 
bert, Herb Flam, Luis Ayala and Jack 
Frost. Talbert was rated over Flam be- 
cause his wins were over higher ranked 
players. Flam had the call over Ayala 
since he had defeated Bob Perry twice 
while losing to him once, whereas Ayala 
lost to Perry twice; Flam had also 
beaten Ayala after the latter had de- 
feated him. Ayala outranked Frost since 
he had defeated him three times out of 
four. Frost is a greatly improved player, 
showing a very good late season record, 
and although he lost to Nick Carter and 
Seth Petersen, these were early season 
matches and consequently do not carry 
as much weight. 

Straight Clark was a difficult player 
to rank because of his short record and 
the fact that he seemed to have had only 
one really good tournament. At New- 
port he defeated Ashley Cooper, Ken 
Rosewall and Owen Williams, losing to 
Richardson in a close five-set finale. 
Had his record been sustained, his 
ranking would have been higher. Bob 
Perry dropped from No. 12 to No. 14 


World Tennis 


The Men’s Singles 

1. E. Victor Seixas, 2. Tony Trabert, 
3. Hamilton Richardson, 4. Arthur Lar- 
sen, 5. Gardnar Mulloy, 6. Tom Brown, 
7. Edward Moylan, 8. Bernard Bartzen, 
9. William Talbert, 10. Herb Flam, 11. 
Luis Ayala, 12. Jack Frost, 13. Straight 
Clark, 14. Robert Perry, 15. Gilbert 
Shea, 16. Samuel Giammalva, 17. 
Harold Burrows, 18. Allen Morris, 19. 
Sidney Schwartz, 20. Jerry DeWitts. 

21. Bill Quillian, 22. Ed Rubinoff, 25. 
Jerry Moss, 24. Tim Coss, 25. Seymour 
Greenberg, 26. Don Flye, 27. Fred 
Hagist, 28. Mike Green, 29. John Lesch, 
30. Jon Douglas, 31. Pablo Eisenberg, 
32. Ricardo Balbiers, 33, Bill Crans- 
ton, 34. Ronald Holmberg, 35. Al 
Harum, 36. Dave Harum, 37. Leslie 
Longshore, 38. Calhoun Dickson. 


this year because he lacked the out- 
standing wins of the year before al- 
though his record was more consistent 
in 1954. 

Occupying positions 16 through 18 
are Sammy Giammalva, Hal Burrows 
and Allen Morris. Giammalva and 
Morris are two of the younger players 
who have shown considerable improve- 
ment. The record of Burrows is dis- 
appointing since he did not beat any 
American player ranked above him. The 
only players of proven ability whom he 
defeated this year are Greenberg, to 
whom he also lost, Schwartz and Quil- 
lian, all of whom are ranked below him. 
His foreign players 
seems to be quite good, but it is difh- 
cult to use these results to make a com- 
parison for ranking purposes. 


record against 
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Ham Richardson, No. 3 on the list, de- 
feated Lew Hoad in the Nationals. Photo, 
Cooper. 


Jerry DeWitts had a mixed record, 
having beaten Tom Brown in a close 
match in May and having won over 
Burrows in July. Unfortunately for his 
record, he lost twice to Morris and once 
to Schwartz and Calhoun Dickson, the 
latter being No. 38 in the rankings. Be- 
cause of his short and 
record, we did not feel he could possibly 
be placed any higher. Ed Rubinoff was 
a difficult player to rate. He was de- 
feated by Talbert on June 14, then got 
revenge on June 25 when he won over 
Billy in two out of three sets. This is 
his best win, although he took a set 
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Art Larsen is at No. 4 while Jerry DeWitts (right) takes No. 20. Photo, Cooper. 





California’s Tom Brown is 
ranked at No. 6. 


Northern 


each from Mulloy, Mottram and Sven 
Davidson. 

Two juniors, Jerry Moss and Mike 
Green, showed considerable promise in 
the men’s tournaments this year. As can 
be expected, their matches were some- 
what spotty, but it was felt by the Com- 
mittee that on their overall record they 
merited the rankings shown for them. 
Another player difficult to rank was 
Seymour Greenberg because of his ex- 
tremely short record. He defeated such 
players as Fred Hagist, John Lesch, 
Mike Green and Dave Harum, all of 
whom are ranked below him. He also 
defeated Burrows but was in turn de- 
feated by him. We have placed him at 
No. 25. 

Insufficient Data 

Irvin Dorfman, Jacques Grigry, Fred 
Kovaleski, Ronnie Livingston, Budge 
Patty, Seth Petersen, Whitney Reed, 
Dick Savitt, Hugh Stewart, Tony Vin- 
cent. 
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The Men’‘s Doubles 

|. KE, Vietor Seixas-Tony Trabert, 2. 
William Talbert-Tony Trabert, 3. Ham- 
ilton Richardson-William Talbert, 4. 
Don Fontana-John Lesch, 5. Harold 
Burrows-Straight Clark, 6. Don Flye- 
Bill Quillian, 7. Jon Douglas-Mike 
Franks, 8. Sam Giammalva-Allen Mor- 
ris, 9. Pablo Eisenberg-Richard Gaines, 
10. Jack Frost-Fred Hagist. 
Data: Bernard Bartzen- 
Bernard Bartzen-Gard- 
nar Mulloy, William Crosby-Robert 
Perez, Hamilton Richardson-E. Victor 
Seixas, Gardnar Mulloy-Budge Patty. 


Insufficient 
Arthur Larsen, 


None of these players, with the ex- 
ception of Fred Kovaleski, have quali- 
fied for a numerical ranking under the 
rules. Kovaleski’s record is such that it 
was an impossibility to decide where he 
belonged numerically, although it was 
recognized that he was more than a 
Class A player. Consequently we had to 
place him in this classification of in- 
sufficient data. Of the rest of the group, 
only Patty and Dorfman played in a 
national championship, although they 
were not eligible for a national ranking 
since they did not play in four other 
sanctioned tournaments in the United 
States. Patty defeated Seixas twice and 
split with Drobny, winning over him in 
the Italian Championships and losing 
to him at Wimbledon. He also had wins 
over Rex Hartwig and Enrique Morea. 

The other players in this group have 
not played in a national championship 
and, under the rules, cannot be ranked. 
Jacques Grigry has a spotty record, hav- 
ing beaten Tom Brown and Quillian, 
although he later lost to Quillian and 
was beaten by Hugh Stewart and Lesch. 
Ron Livingston has a very creditable, 
albeit short, record. He took sets from 
Tom Brown, Herb Flam and Ham 
Richardson, all of whom are ranked in 
the First Ten. Petersen’s record was re- 
ferred to earlier in this article. 

Whitney Reed had an extremely short 
but outstanding record for which he 
well merits recognition in “insufficient 
data.” In the Pacific Coast tournament 
he defeated Frost (No. 12), Larsen 
(No. 4) and Bartzen (No. 8), losing to 
Vic Seixas in a closely fought five sets 
after having won the first two. Savitt is 
another example of outstanding record 
coupled with insufficient performance. 
He won the River Oaks tournament, de- 
feating in succession Sven Davidson, 
Gardnar Mulloy, Vic Seixas and Ham 
Richardson. He later defeated Richard- 
son in another tournament, 6-0, 6-2. 
Hugh Stewart defeated several ranking 
players and played close matches with 
Seixas, Mulloy, Bartzen, Flam and 


First 


Florida’s Gar Mulloy, 
Tenner, is No. 5. 


perennial 


Patty. Tony Vincent did most of his 
playing abroad although he had some 
wins in the Florida tournaments over 
players who are ranked. He had two 
close matches with Mulloy and took a 
set from Drobny in the Italian Cham- 
pionships. 
Class A 

George Ball, Clyde Barker, Joseph 
Blatchford, Ed Dailey, Malcolm Fox, 
Richard Gaines, Jack Tuero. 

All of these players have qualified 
for a national ranking by having played 
in a national championship and four 
other sanctioned tournaments. However 
their records are such that we found it 
impossible to place them numerically, 
in justice to them and the other players, 
as their positive records are not too out- 
standing. We have therefore recognized 
their ability and placed them in Class 
A. 

The following players could have 


been ranked or placed in Class A had 
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they played in a national champion- 
ship: Harry Buttimer, Chet Bulwa, Sam 
Daniel, Dick Doss, Jim Demas, John 
Fleitz, Clyde Hippenstiel, Butch Kriko- 
rian and Don Kaiser. The following 
players could have been recognized for 
a ranking or Class A had they played 
in a national championship and four 
other sanctioned tournaments: John C. 
Ager, Bobby Perez, Larry Shippey and 
Frank Willett. 
The Doubles 

Vic Seixas and Tony Trabert have 
the outstanding record of the year in 
doubles. They lost only to foreign 
layers, and their crowning win was the 
SLTA Championship where they de- 
feated the two best Australian teams. In 
the No. 2 position are Talbert and Tra- 
bert, who played in four tournaments 
and were undefeated. Several good 
teams were not eligible for a numerical 
ranking and were placed on the “insuf- 
ficient data” list. The rules of the 
USLTA require that a team play in a 
national championship as well as two 
other USLTA sanctioned tournaments. 
Mulloy and Patty did not play a tourna- 
ment in the United States although they 
defeated Larsen and Morea in the 
French Championships and Stewart and 
Vieira at Wimbledon, losing to Hoad- 
Rosewall in four sets in France and to 


** ,. the Australian non-playing Cap- 
tain and coach for the 1974 tour.” 

As the former “Demon from Down 
Under” stepped before the cameras, the 
arc lights flashed on his natural blond 
hair, already showing a gray streak or 
two. 

Allison Danzig, Jr., famous American 

journalist and interviewer, held out his 
hand. “Glad to have you with us, Lew,” 
he said. “How about your views, first of 
all, on the United States Singles Cham- 
pionships beginning next week?” 
. “Well, Al,” came the confident voice, 
famous throughout the tennis world. “As 
Harry used to say, we like to think we’ve 
got several chances in there.” 

“1 think that’s something of an un- 
derstatement. But apart from your own 
boys, whom do you favor?” 

The big Australian stroked his gray- 
ing hair. “I think Mulloy stands as good 
a chance as any. Every year some fool 
critic says he’s through, but don’t you 
believe it. Gardnar has years of cham- 
pionship tennis before him.” 

“Lew, you're known for your hard 
training methods. Would you like to tell 
the folks something about that?” 

“Well, it’s the normal thing these days 
in every sport; training is always 
tougher than it used to be. Why, I can 
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Father-and-Son Doubles 

1. Roger W. Richardson & Hamilton, 
2. Capt. James M. Farrin & James S., 5. 
Everett M. Hicks & Donald, 4. Sidney B. 
Wood Jr. and Sidney B. 3rd, 5. Dr. Carl 
Fischer & Carl Jr., 6. Harry Hoffman & 
Harry Jr., 7. Harrison Rowbotham & 
Harrison Jr., 8. Robert Bowditch & 
Robert Jr., 9. Harry Pagel & Harry Jr., 
10. J. Bushnell Richardson & Thomas, 
11. Carroll Harrington & Robert, 12. 
Malcolm Hill & Malcolm Jr. 

13. Karl Kamrath & Karl Jr., 14. C. 
D. Sledge & C. D. Jr., 15. Henry Hesse 
& Fred, 16. J. Edward Meyer Jr. & J. 
Edward 3rd, 17. Frederick V. Krais & 
Frederick V. Jr., 18. Herbert Hipkins & 
Kenneth, 19. Dr. Carl H. Kopf & John 
R., 20. Earl C. Backe & Bruce, 21. Leroy 
Vinal & William, 22. Bradford A. 
Warner & Bradford Jr., 23. C. Holmes 
Perkins & Gray H., 24. The Huffs. 

Insufficient Data: W. Catton & Con- 
way, Wilson Evans & William. 


Hartwig-Rose in four sets at Wimble- 
don. It is felt by many of the Committee 
that Rule 12B should be stiffened, re- 
quiring doubles teams to play in a na- 
tional championship and three other 
sanctioned tournaments rather than two 
as the rule now reads. No official action 


THE INTERVIEW 


by G. P. SELTH 


remember the time when Rex Hartwig 
was seen at a party at 1l p.m. Of 
course,” he added quickly, “that was be- 
fore our age limit rule.” 

“That’s the Australian law that bars 
anyone over 18 from going on tour,” 
explained Danzig. “Wasn't it Harry 
Hopman that introduced it?” 

“Yes. It was the first thing he did 
after he was installed as President of 
the Australian L.T.A. Sedgman, Mac 
and the others supported him on it un- 
animously.” 

“Speaking of national committees, 
what do you think of the USLTA presi- 
dent?” 

Hoad smiled. “It took me by surprise, 
sure enough. I know Dick was a great 
player and that forehand round about 
°51 was the deadliest ever. But . . . Well, 
I never thought they'd pick . . .” 

“Quite so,” cut in the American. 
“Now, how about some personal reminis- 
cences, Lew? Have you ever had any- 
thing amusing or embarrassing resulting 
from your tennis?” 

“The worst was the time I was repri- 
manded by the Australian Association 
for smiling during a big match. They 
said I was displaying too much emo- 
tion.” 


has yet been taken on this suggestion. 

1 would like to state that the Ranking 
Committee has given the problem of po- 
sitions a great deal of thought. The de- 
cisions as established unanimous 
in the committee in session with the ex- 
ception of the placement of one player, 
whom one the Committee 
thought should be placed otherwise. 
Most members of the Committee who 
could not attend the meeting sent in 
their the 
whole, their rankings of the first ten, the 


were 


member of 


recommendations and, on 
second ten and the third ten very closely 
corresponded to the rankings set forth 
herein, although the order does not al- 
ways agree. We have found that when 
we meet around a table and discuss the 
pros and cons, we have almost always 
been able to agree unanimously on the 
rankings. 
Probably few realize the 
amount of work and study involved in 
this task. After all the members of the 
Committee had given the rankings many 
hours of study, we met in session at 
2 P.M and finished the singles ranking 
at 9:30 P.M. The meeting was com- 
pleted at 11:30. The Chairman can state 
that he has spent upwards of 100 hours 
studying this problem. 


people 


“Well, you always did enjoy your 
tennis. Just before you go, Lew, we al- 
ways like to ask you fellows one ques- 
tion. Whom do you consider the greatest 
player you’ve ever come up against?” 

The Australian thought for a moment. 
“That’s hard to say, Al. But there is one 
man whom I’m sure would have been 
the greatest of them all, but for . . .” 

A flash of understanding came into 
Danzig’s face. “You mean Larsen?” 

“Yes.” Lew looked at the floor. “The 
saddest thing I ever heard of.” 

“A tragedy.” The 
tried to hide his grief. 


newspaperman 


“He’s never been the same _ player 
since.” 

“Not a shadow of himself.” 

“Is he still... ?” Lew broke off; the 
words were too difficult to say. 

Danzig suddenly looked up, remem- 
bering that they were on television, that 
this kind of talk might be offensive to 
some of the viewers. “Oh, no harm in- 
tended, folks,” he said, looking into the 
camera. “Normally I have nothing but 
admiration for marriage. But trigamy 

- a great pity. 

“A catastrophe,” agreed Lew. 





TOTO BRUGNON 


A Profile 


by GERALD PERREAU-SAUSSINE 


The closest thing to boasting ever 
heard from Jacques Brugnon is a quiet 
explanation to a persistent questioner 
that the four little insignias on his ten- 
nis sweater each stand for a victory in 
the finals of the world’s doubles cham- 
pionship. The little man with the slight 
French accent has won four Wimbledon 
titles! 

No little praise has been heaped on the 
difident Frenchman. The incomparable 
Tilden called Toto “the equal in doubles 
of anyone who ever lived”; Lacoste con- 
sidered that his unorthodox strokes 
made him one of the most difficult 
players in the world to beat. His back- 
swing was almost non-existent, which 
made it practically impossible to antici- 
pate the direction of his shots. His vol- 
ley, a quick slap of unerring depth and 
accuracy, was perhaps his best shot, but 
the true brilliance of his game was based 
on superb reflexes and a canny sense of 
tactics. Rarely did he play the wrong 


Toto Brugnon during his famous match 
at Wimbledon against Howard Kinsey. 
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Three of the famous 
Musketeers. (L to r) 
Jean Borotra, Rene 
Lacoste and Jacques 
Brugnon. 


shot. 

At nineteen, when he went into the 
army, Monsieur Brugnon was an un- 
spectacular tennis player, but three 
years later he emerged from his military 
service several better than he 
had gone in, without ever having picked 
up a racket! He promptly won his first 
National Championship, achieving a 
measure of note by winning the Indoor 
Singles Championship of France in 
1921. 

Toto established himself as _ the 
greatest doubles player in the world in 
1925. In the next few years, he won the 
national titles of France, England, Aus- 
tralia and Germany a total of twelve 
different times with several different 
partners including Dupont, Cochet, Bo- 
rotra, Boussous, Lacoste and Von 
Cramm. It seemed to matter very little 
who his partner was—he nearly always 
won. His victims included Tilden- 
Hunter, Allison-Van Ryn, Vines-Gled- 
hill, Tilden-Richards and Perry-Hughes 
among others. Every doubles team he 
met felt the rapier thrust, and between 
1925 and 1933 losses were relatively 
few. 

Toto’s peak was reached during the 
Golden Age of Tilden and Lenglen, an 
era of tremendous popularity for the 
great champions. Many of the celeb- 
rities of this period were avid tennis en- 
thusiasts, and they took the Frenchman 
with the shy charm and easy, elegant 


classes 


game to their hearts. The effervescent 
Borotra and the quiet Brugnon were the 
doubles attraction of their day and great 
favorites with the Wimbledon gallery. 

Perhaps the greatest glory of a cham- 
pion lies not with the individual suc- 
cesses but with the Davis Cup. Toto’s 
presence was felt at thirty International 
meetings, and for six years he was Cap- 
tain of the French Davis Cup Team. 
The Four Musketeers held the Cup from 
1927 to 1932. 

While he will always be remembered 
for his exploits in doubles, his ability in 
singles is too often underemphasized. 
On the Centre Court at Wimbledon in 
1929, he displayed absolutely top class 
tennis in eliminating Johnny Van Ryn 
in straight sets, and he holds major vic- 
tories over Frank Hunter, Henri Cochet, 
Jean Borotra, Jack Crawford, Gerald 
Patterson, Bunny Austin, Rene Lacoste, 
Manuel Alonso and Gottfried Von 
Cramm. 

Success, however, was not always his, 
and any recounting of his career must 
mention several heartbreaking losses. In 
1927 he and Cochet were leading Tilden 
and Hunter 6-3, 6-4, 5-2, 40-15 on 
Cochet’s serve—and lost. The year be- 
fore Toto and America’s Howard Kin- 
sey waged an epic battle on Wimble- 
don’s Centre Court in the semi-finals. 
The American held off five match points 
for Toto and won the match that Toto 
calls his greatest disappointment. 
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Cochet and Brugnon (right) won the men’s doubles at Wimbledon by defeating G. L. 
Patterson and J. Hawkes of Australia in the finals. The picture was taken just before 
the match began. 


In 1928 he had won the French and 
Australian titles with Borotra and the 
Wimbledon title with Cochet. His great 
hope was to become the first man to win 
the four major doubles titles of the 
world in one year. The Grand Slam 
eluded him. 

Neither was Toto immune to the ex- 
traordinary errors that inexplicably 
happen in a tense match. In the finals 
of the Men’s Doubles at Wimbledon in 
1931, Cochet and Brugnon were down 
two games to love against Lott and Van 
Ryn in the fifth set. Superb play by the 
Frenchmen brought the score to game 
oint for a very important service break. 
he gallery was hushed as the Ameri- 
cans served. The return was magnificent 
and the Americans were forced to hit 
long. Suddenly the startled crowd. saw 
Toto reach out and volley the ball from 
two feet behind the baseline! The volley 
was killed, the game deuced, and the 
set quickly run out. To this day he can’t 
say why he did it. 

The sole major title that eluded the 
magic racket of the great Frenchman in 
doubles was the USLTA Championship. 
He won our National Indoor Doubles 
title with Borotra in 1927 and lost to 
his partner in the singles final. With 
Meade Woodson he won the USLTA 
Senior title in 1941, but the big one 


slipped by. 
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Now, in 1954, Jacques Brugnon lives 
quietly in Hollywood, California. He 
works in the Foreign Department of 
MGM Studios as a Technical Assistant, 
and he numbers many of the movieland 
personalities among his friends. He 
rarely makes a tournament appearance, 
preferring to play doubles once or twice 
a week at the Los Angeles Tennis Club, 
where he is an honorary member. While 
his game is not the same as it was in the 
twenties, his spirit and enjoyment have 
not diminished. Despite lack of practice, 
he occasionally enters a local tourna- 
ment and as often as not he wins it. 

Every year an old friend and tennis 
rival comes to Los Angeles for the Pa- 
cific Southwest with a squad of fine 
young players under his guidance. 
Harry Hopman and Toto Brugnon have 
been a fixture in the Senior Doubles 
event for the past few years, and it 
brings back many a memory to see them 
battling for the title with the vigor and 
determination of Hoad and Rosewall. 
In 1953 the team of Hopman-Brugnon 
swept the senior field without losing a 
set. A spectator watched the two in the 
finals with unconcealed admiration as 
they put the ball away for game, set, 
match and tournament. He turned to his 
companion and said, “Y’know some- 
thing? He won four Wimbledon titles!” 

And that’s where we came in. 


South African News 
by GORDON FORBES 


South African Inter-Provincial Tennis 
Week, which takes place every two years, 
was held in Durban last month under the 
sponsorship of the Natal Association. 
This tournament, which can be com- 
pared with England’s County Week, has 
representative teams from each province. 
Each team has the opportunity of play- 
ing against all other teams, with the 
winning team being the one chalking up 
the most points. 

All the teams were accommodated at 
the Harmay Hotel which stands on Dur- 
ban’s picturesque beach front, one of 
the world’s most fabulous holiday spots. 
The tournament was played on_ the 
Beach clay courts and was notable for 
the number of young players taking 
part. Natal and Southern Transvaal, 
which in the past usually dominated the 
event, were again strong favorites, but 
there were keen challenges from some 
of the other teams, notably Border and 
Free State. 

The week progressed very well until 
the last day, when the keenly awaited 
duel between the leaders, Southern 
Transvaal and Natal, was washed out by 


one of Durban’s rare wet spells. As it 
rained almost non-stop for three days, 
the final matches had to be abandoned, 
with Natal and Southern Transvaal in 


first place, followed by Border in 
second. 

There were some tense duels, notably 
between Border and Free State, with the 
latter narrowly winning four to three. 
Southern Transvaal was inclined to take 
Border too lightly and just edged out 
the match, 4-3. 

Ex-Springbok Toodles Watermeyer 
played great tennis during the week, 
beating graded player Ruth Stevens. De- 
cided talent was displayed by 16-year- 
olds Kevin Glencross, Sandra Reynolds 
and Merrill Hammill. Young Jean 
Forbes, in the news a good deal lately, 
was perhaps a little off touch at the be- 
ginning of the week but finished up with 
some fine play. She has powerful and 
fluent groundshots, and big things are 
predicted of her. 

Former United States player Sissy 
Leach, now living in Cape Town, played 
for the Western Province team; besides 
swatting a mighty mean ball, her typical 
American humor was always entertain- 
ing. Lucille van der Westhuizen and 
Dora Kilian of Southern Transvaal 
showed greatly improved form, and 
Bryan Woodroffe proved himself a 
strong contender for new Davis Cup 
honors. 
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Frank Sedgman is hitting what is 
probably a return of serve, as can be 
deduced by his position close to the 
alley and by the fact that the ball is hit 
close to the body. In returning a fast 
serve, one cannot choose how to hit it 
and one very often blocks or chips close 
in since there is no time to move away 
from the ball. The stroke is rather short 
and is hit almost flat but with a slight 
amount of underspin at the moment of 
impact. 

Frame | appears to show the open 
stance backhand, but in the latter 


THE SEDGMAN 





by BILLY TALBERT 
Photographs by Arthur Cole 


frames, Sedgman’s front (right) foot 
crosses over so that he is actually hit- 
ting with a sideways stance. Note that 
the racket head is rather high on the 
back-swing in this frame. 

In the second sequence, Frank has 
laid the racket head straight back with 
the racket face up. Note how it came 
down from Frame Il. It is very close to 
being flat in Frame 3. This is not usually 
recommended in the wind-up, but it has 
certainly proved to be successful for 
Sedgman since this has always been his 
strongest side. Don Budge, on the other 





BACKHAND 





hand, advocates starting low, ending 
high and keeping the face closed. 
It is beginning to become apparent in 
Frame 3 that his weight will never be 
on his forward foot because he just can- 
not shift it forward that fast. The weight 
should start to come forward at this 
time and should be forward by Frame 4. 
However, on return of serve it is fre- 
quently necessary to block and occa- 
sionally there is no time to step in. 
Frame 5 illustrates several errors 
which are corrected automatically by 
Sedgman’s superb wrist. His weight is 
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too close in. The action of the iron wrist 
is apparent in Frames 5 and 6. 

Frames 7, 8 and 9 are becoming more 
classical on the follow-through. These 
three shots bear a great similarity to the 
follow-through of Frank Parker and 
Ken Rosewall. All of them are very 
fond of a cross-over with the right foot 
so that the stroke becomes a closed 
stance on the finish. Budge, on the other 
hand, never crossed over and used to 





stick the right foot well forward. The 
cross-over is particularly useful when 
you have to change directions. 

The fifth frame looks as if the ball 
will carry a large amount of spin; then 
suddenly Frank flattens his racket, pre- 
senting a solid racket face, through re- 
markable wrist control. This is not a 
typical Sedgman backhand since Frank 
usually forces more on this side. It is 
more like a chip return of a good serve. 


PAMPERED BOORS OF THE COURT 


by ALAN HULLS of The Sydney Sun-Herald 


Don’t worry about bringing out the 
dancing girls. The tennis stars will soon 
be with us. They have been rehearsing 
this week in Brisbane with sit-down 
strikes and all the petulant gestures and 
rudeness to umpires that has come to 
be a part of big tennis. They will no 
doubt continue in Sydney these antics 
which caused an English umpire—a 
former Rugby international—to say, 
“It’s a pity we can’t send the offenders 
off the court.” He was talking about our 
players. And until some drastic action 
of this type is taken, these spoiled brats 
of the courts will continue to perform. 

At this point let’s provide a contrast 
of the week. Jim de Courcy, fighting for 
a place in the Australian cricket Test 
team was given out lbw for three runs 
in last week’s match against Queensland. 
It was a decision the umpire gave after 
long deliberation and which many ob- 
servers thought shouldn’t have gone 
against him. We asked Jim about it on 
his return to Sydney. He said, “It was a 
close one, maybe. But I’ve had the de- 
cisions my way before in the same cir- 
cumstances so they work out in the 
end.” 

The tennis boys who go into tantrums 
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about an adverse ruling would be more 
pleasant characters—and probably more 
efficient players—if they adopted the 
de Courcy philosophy. The worst fea- 
ture of the performances of tennis’ 
“Dancing Girls” is their blatant insult- 
ing of officials. These tennis players, al- 
though technical amateurs, are living on 
the game. And living very luxuriously, 
too. The officials who organize it and 
those who sit in the umpires’ chairs do 
it for the love of the game. 


It is intolerable that honorary officials 
like these should be subjected to insults 
about their decisions from the pam- 
pered performers. Fancy an amateur of- 
ficial taking, “You're mad” from a 
player after a decision he didn’t like— 
and in front of a gallery! Excuses will 
be made for these tennis boors. The 
strain they are under and the fact they 
are watched by thousands clustered 
around the courts. 


So what? 


One basic fact is that they haven’t ab- 
sorbed the fundamentals of behaving 
like sportsmen. Another is they haven't 
been able to absorb all the adulation 
that comes their way as Australian ten- 
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It does show Sedgman’s excellent con- 
centration. He is following the ball well 
except at the moment of impact, when 
his eyes lead the ball by a fraction of 
a second. 

Incidental notes: This is the Center 
Court at Wimbledon, with the Royal 
30x directly behind Frank. Behind Sedg- 
man is a ball boy dressed in typical 
All England Club two-tone gray. The 
players’ section is directly above the 
ball boy. 


nis representatives. They will have to be 
stopped pretty soon or the associations 
will run out of umpires and other of- 
ficials willing to take the insults. 





“The World’s 
Leading 


Tennis Players” 
By NED POTTER 


A complete record of every 
well known tournament player 
for the year 1954, showing 
wins and losses in each tourna- 
ment. 

For the first time in tennis 
history, this complete record 
book is available to the public 
at only 50c. Send your check 
or money order now to: 


World Tennis 


Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 























THE STURGESS SERVE 


by GARDNAR MULLOY 


Photographs by Arthur Cole 
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South Africa’s best known champion 
and winner of the title for ten consecu- 
tive years, is here shown delivering a 
spin serve in a doubles match and fol- 
lowing the ball into net. If one could 
throw out the first five frames, this 
would be a beautiful sequence. The last 
nine frames show the knee bend, the 
kick, the break of the wrist, the actual 
hit with the weight following through, 
and the follow-through with the body 
moving forward into net as is necessary 
in doubles. 

Unfortunately, the first five frames 
show a style of wind-up that would 
cause the professional to shudder and 
which is universally regarded as incor- 
rect. While everyone gradually achieves 
an individualistic style, there are many 
faults in Eric’s wind-up. He could un- 
doubtedly have had a more _ severe 
service had he corrected them. In Frame 
I, he starts with his racket down and 
the wrist already cocked. His left (ball) 
hand has crossed over to the right rather 
than starting high in front of him. 
Frames 2 and 3 reflect the way Sturgess 
pulls himself out of this bad start. The 
toss in 3 is good, but the tremendous 
break in Sturgess’ wrist at this stage is 
unnecessary and tends to destroy ac- 
curacy. The wrist is still cocked in 
Frame 4. Most players don’t start the 
wrist break until the racket and arm are 
at shoulder level; Sturgess begins break- 
ing his wrist before the arm and racket 
have even started their motion. Frame 5 
shows an incorrect position since the 
wrist still remains cocked forward. 

In Frame 6, note how Sturgess has 
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pointed the ball upward with his hand. 
He has thrown it a little to the right of 
his right eye, indicating that the service 
will be somewhat of a slice. On a flat 
serve, the ball would have been thrown 
directly over his right eye: in the Ameri- 
can Twist serve, the ball is thrown over 
the left eye. The racket head is high and 
the wrist is about to turn behind him in 
the start of the “back scratching” action 
which is found in all good serves. The 
knees are still slightly bent. 

In Frame 7, Sturgess has kicked his 
knees straight to get that extra surge of 
power and is beginning to shift his 
weight forward. He controls his rate of 
weight shifting by sliding on the toes of 
the right (hind) foot. This is the reason 
why the right shoe always wears out 
faster with right-handed players. It is 
most particularly pronounced in spin 
service. The racket head is coming down 
behind him and he has automatically re- 
tracted the ball-throwing arm. 

In Frame 8, his body is fully extended 
and the racket head is at its lowest 
point. This is a classical picture of the 
end of the wind-up. What follows is the 
hit. Note that the right foot has just left 
the ground and he is about to step over 
to get his weight into the ball. 

In Frame 9, Sturgess has begun to 
raise further on his left toe to get his 
fullest possible height. This sequence is 
a wonderful illustration of the complete 
use of height. The arm is coming up and, 
as it does, he straightens his wrist so 
that in Frame 10 (the moment of im- 
pact) he is almost a completely straight 
line. There might be a slight criticism 








here in that his body is arched slightly 
to the left whereas the hit is to the right. 
However, this is an admirable shot in all 
other respects, although there is a pos- 
sibility that a footfault might be called. 
Under the old rules, the player is not 
permitted to swing over with his right 
foot before the hit. 

In Frame 11, just after the impact, 
Sturgess has swung his right foot across 
in order to take his first step into the 
net in the proper direction. In Frame 
12, he is well on his way into the court 
and is just beginning to swing his racket 
down past his left side, which is typical 
of a slice follow-through. In Frames 10 
and 11, it is apparent that there is very 
little spin on the serve although it was 
thrown up as a slice. The final frame is 
typical of most net rushers who follow 
their serve into the barrier. 

Although the sequences from 6 
through 14 are classical, Sturgess does 
not have one of the best serves in big- 
time tennis. This is partially because of 
the wind-up and partly because it is not 
a big, free-swinging action. 

One can deduce that this is his first 
serve since he has two balls in his left 
hand. He is either quick serving before 
Tony Trabert (far court) is ready, or 
else Tony is lazy. He is caught in be- 
tween the baseline and the service line 
and the sequences show him walking in, 
neither of which is recommended. He 
has taken two full steps while Sturgess 
was serving! On Tony’s behalf, may I 
say that he is following the ball well, as 
shown clearly in these pictures. 
(Continued on Next Page) 














THE TED SCHILLER TOURNAMENT 


by RALPH TREMBLEY 


National Interscholastic Champion 
Greg Grant of San Marino was upset by 
San Diego’s Franklin Johnson, 4-6, 6-4, 
9.7, at the Third Annual Ted Schiller 
Pacific Beach Junior Tennis Champion- 
ships, held at La Jolla on November 6- 
14. Johnson, a former National Hard 
Court titlist, now a UCLA freshman, 
joined five other San Diego youngsters 


in routing a huge aggregation of Los 
Angeles area entries in final rounds. 
Only Gary Chazan of Beverly Hills pene- 
trated the local guard in singles events 
to take home a Boys’ 1L title. 

Donna Smith defeated Joanne Met- 
calf, 2-6, 6-3, 6-1, in an all-San Diego 
Junior Girls’ finals. Hottest rivalry of 
the generous tourney, which offers tro- 








phies to winners of play-offs for third 
place, was between 11-year-old Karen 
Hantze and 12-year-old Jane Keeney. 
Karen upset top-seeded Susan Proctor in 
the semi-finals, then won the Girls’ 15 
title over Keeney. The latter turned the 
tables on Hantze in the Girls’ 13 finals. 
Results on Page 64 


The junior singles winners, Donna Lee 
Smith and Franklin Johnson, both of San 


The 11 and 12-year old sensations of the tourney, Karen Hantze and Jane Keeney, 
receive trophies from Mrs. Paul Bradshaw. 


Diego. 
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THE STATE OF SOVIET TENNIS 


by JOHN N. WASHBURN 





The word “zastoi” (stagnation), which characterized 
Soviet tennis in 1952 and 1953, can no longer be used to de- 
scribe the state of tennis in the U.S.S.R. The proper term is 
now “otstavanie” (lagging behind). The rise in Soviet tennis 
fortunes reflected in the change from “zastoi” to “otstavanie” 
has not satisfied tennis officials in Moscow, however. They 
continue to demand that greater efforis be made to improve 
the quality of tennis demonstrated by top ranking Soviet 
players and that a new corps of good young players be de- 
veloped as soon as possible. 

Concrete steps were taken in 1954 in the attempt to im- 
prove the calibre of the nationally ranked players who 
sported such honorific titles as “Honored Master of Sport” 
and “Master of Sport.” Articles in Soviet sports magazines 
and newspapers waged a ceaseless campaign for the adop- 
tion of an aggressive style of play featuring a net game. 
Several “Masters of Sport,” including the 1954 champion 
S. Andreev, were criticized for failure to speed up their 
tempo of play. To give a graphic demonstration of the mean- 
ing of such expressions as hitting the ball “on the rise” or 
while “on the run” the Chief Administration for Physical 
Culture and Sport ordered a Moscow film studio to make 
three instructional films on tennis. 

To bolster the self-confidence of its top ranking players, 
the Soviet government scheduled an international match 
against Poland late in July in commemoration of the tenth 
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anniversary of the creation of the Polish People’s Republic, 
Playing on their home courts, in Leningrad, the Soviet 
players managed to win a 7-4 victory. 

The principal casualty in the Soviet-Polish match was N. 
Ozerov, the 1953 U.S.S.R. champion, who was beaten by the 
Polish champion in five sets. This appears to have been the 
only officially sanctioned match or tournament in which 
Ozerov participated in 1954. He lost not only in singles, but 
also in mixed doubles. However, he and M. Korchagin 
teamed up to defeat their Polish opponents in a men’s 
doubles match. 

Ozerov’s failure to defend his title in the 1954 U.S.S.R. 
Outdoor Men’s Singles Championships might conceivably 
have resulted from this defeat and not from a political purge 
or a recurrence of his old knee injury, as I opined in the 
November issue of Wortp Tennis. If Ozerov had won the 
U.S.S.R. National Championship five weeks after losing to 
Poland’s No. 1 player, then the Soviet Union would have 
lost face in satellite Poland, which for the past decade has 
had to acknowledge publicly and obsequiously Moscow's 
superiority in all things cultural, political and social. 

It is clear from several statements made in the Soviet 
press that the older Soviet tennis players do not figure at all 
in Communist plans for winning international prestige in 
tennis in future years. The greatest service these “Honored 
Masters of Sport” and “Masters of Sport” can render is to 
pass on whatever tennis know-how they possess to young 
players in their teens. But players with past or present na- 
tional rankings in the U.S.S.R. seem peculiarly adverse to 
taking even the best Soviet juniors under their tutelage. 

The above cartoon from the January 14, 1954 issue of 
Sovetskii Sport mocks tennis coach Mishchenko, twelve years 
ago the No. 3 ranking Soviet player and now 41 years of 
age, for playing with a 62-year-old pupil of his on the 
Leningrad Army Officers Indoor Court. The fact that one- 
half of Mishchenko’s pupils are between 45 and 62 years of 
age indicates that Mishchenko has been ignoring the formal 
complaints registered in 1953 which blamed the decline in 
tennis in Leningrad on “Masters of Sport” who refuse to 
give young players a chance to play with them. Comrade 
Mishchenko contends that since there are no good prospects 
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among the younger players of Leningrad, tennis coaches 
should not waste their time playing with them. 

The negative attitude of veteran players and coaches like 
Mishchenko provoked the Soviet government’s top athletic 
policy organization, the Chief Administration for Physical 
Culture and Sport, into introducing the sub-group system 
in 1954 U.S.S.R. National Championships and sponsoring 
several new tournaments for juniors. The sub-group system, 
wherein each sub-group contains at least one outstanding 
player and a number of promising juniors, enables young 
players ordinarily eliminated in the first or second round to 
get in several matches against picked opposition in round 
robin competition. Moreover, junior teams were declared to 
be an integral part of the tennis teams of various Soviet 
Athletic Clubs; as a result, players under 19 years of age 
now play about half of the 65 matches comprising any offi- 
cial interclub match in the Soviet Union. It should also be 
noted that a Soviet junior team participated in the above- 
mentioned tennis match against Poland, winning by a 9-2 
score. 

Some outstanding junior players of 1953 have good 
chances of being ranked in the top ten in the 1954 U.S.S.R. 
rankings in men’s and women’s singles. V. Anisimov of 
Rostov-on-Don, the 1953 Junior Boys’ champion, has un- 
oficially established himself as the No. 9 Soviet player by 
winning the special play-off for places No. 9 through No. 16 
in which players who lost in the round of 16 in the 1954 
U.S.S.R. Outdoor Men’s Singles Championship competed. 
And V. Kuzmenko, the 19-year-old girl from Kiev who 
reached the semi-finals in the Women’s Singles at the same 
U.S.S.R. Championships, is almost certain to be ranked 
among the top five Soviet women players. Within a year or 
two, players like Anisimov and Kuzmenko should have 
gained sufficient tournament experience to challenge the 


present “Masters of Sport” for tennis supremacy in the 
Soviet Union. 

By and large, Soviet tennis in 1954 did not succeed in 
closing the gap by which it lags behina the Western tennis 
world despite the great improvement shown by a number 
of its young players. With the Soviet Union still on a war 
footing, it is only natural that a sport such as tennis, which 
has no military potential at all, is neglected. In fact, tennis 
as a mass sport has had a tough struggle since World War 
II even to hold its own. Since 1945, approximately one-half 
of the tennis courts of prewar Moscow have been turned 
into volleyball courts or basketball courts or even skittle 
alleys, while the tennis sections of Soviet athletic organiza- 
tions fretted and fumed. These tennis sections have been just 
as unsuccessful in their efforts to get new courts built: the 
number of new tennis courts constructed in Moscow in 1954 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand, writes K. Staros- 
tin in the August 24, 1954 issue of Sovetskii Sport. 

Moscow is not the only Soviet city where tennis enthusiasts 
wage an uphill struggle. In the large Central Asian city of 
Stalinabad, for example, the one and only tennis court was 
usurped by basketball players and officials early in 1954 and 
held for months. After the court was finally returned to its 
rightful “owners” late in the year, it soon deteriorated be- 
cause nobody could be found to sweep or water the court, 
or even to repair the sagging old net. 

The only city in the Soviet Union which cannot be called 
typical of the general “otstavanie” in Soviet tennis is Tallin, 
capital of the Estonian S.S.R. This city seems to have sup- 
planted Kiev as the leading center in the U.S.S.R. for de- 
veloping junior players. Young Tallin products like 18-year- 
old E. Kedars have already made their mark in Soviet tennis, 
and they may very well be the ones to provide the stiffest 
opposition to Western players in the international matches 
of the future. 
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Letter To A Ranking Committee 


by AXEL KAUFMANN 


To the Gentlemen of the Ranking 
Committee: 

Now that falling leaves are covering 
the courts and gusts of wind are ripping 
up tapes, it might be a good idea for me 
to sit down and review my tournament 
play of the past season. These matches 
are the record which you will be con- 
sidering in your endeavors to give me 
my proper place on the ranking list, and 
while I have nothing but the highest re- 
spect for your integrity there are, as you 
are doubtless aware, many things which 
transpire on a tennis court that cannot 
be gathered from looking at a mere set 
of scores. 

Before getting into the actual report, 
I would like to assure you of its objec- 
tivity. Though I have not met all of you 
personally, it is probable that you are 
familiar with my reputation for fair- 
ness, and you may be certain that what 
I have to say is not intended to make me 
look better, but solely to acquaint you 
with the facts so that you may judge for 
yourselves. 

The long spell of rainy weather dur- 
ing spring, together with the early sched- 
uling of the Southern Y.C. Tournament, 
brought about a situation which saw me 
play my first matches of the season with- 
out adequate preparation for outdoor 
tournament play. Since I reached the 
semi-finals of the Indoor Invitation 
Tournament (after beating Jeff Harper 
in straight sets | discovered it wasn't 
sanctioned! ), you probably know that I 
did have the opportunity to play tennis 
over the course of the winter, but that, 
unfortunately, is a hindrance rather than 
a help in adjusting one’s game to the 
conditions of wind and sun. My early 
round victories at S.Y.C. were, of course, 
quite routine; but my third round match 
against Prentiss Oglesby had to be 
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... | met my nemesis in the form of two little brats. 


played, to my great dismay, in practi- 
cally a hurricane. So much wind, rather 
than his shots, was my Waterloo, and | 
do not mind saying that under the cir- 
cumstances I thought J acquitted myself 
well, even though the score credits me 
with only five games. The tricks played 
on the balls by the wind defy descrip- 
tion. To give a single example, on set 
point Prentiss’ shot, headed for the next 
court, blew back to hit the line for a 
placement. Nor was it any help that we 
were playing on the last court of a tier 
of five, so that all the dust plus all the 
balls from the other courts kept coming 
in our direction. I do not wish to detract 
from Prentiss’ ability, but I have beaten 
him twice in practice without losing a 
set, and feel that I could do so again 
under weather conditions more favor- 
able to my style of play. 

The misfortune which befell me dur- 
ing the Eastern Shore Championships 
was of an entirely different nature. I be- 
lieve I scored a notable second round 
victory over E. C. Dunston, whom you 
may remember as a promising junior 
prospect during Prohibition, and who 
has been regaining his top form just 
recently. After the match, incidentally, 
he called my backhand one of the best 
he had encountered—a statement which 
speaks for itself. However, in my next 
match against Spoofy Grissom I met my 
nemesis—not in the form of Spoofy, 
but in the form of two little brats who 
watched the play from a fence adjacent 
to the court, and who let out wild 
screams every time I attempted to hit 
the ball. It soon became an absolute im- 
possibility to concentrate, and my pleas 
to them to extend me the courtesy of a 
Wimbledon gallery proved to no avail. 
By the time I had persuaded them to 





leave, the score of the match had become 
quite hopeless for me, and though I gal- 
lantly staved off nine match points, my 
ultimate defeat was inevitable. 

To those of you who would sugges 
that the conditions must have been the 
same for both of us, | want to explain 
that they definitely were not. Spoofy 
suffers from deafness, and expedient 
turned off his hearing aid. I might add 
that by doing so he only aggravated my 
difficulties, since his inability to under. 
stand my calls of score caused several 
misunderstandings. While in my own 
mind I am quite convinced that my game 
compares favorably with his, my hope 
for an opportunity later in the season to 
prove myself correct were not realized. 

My intentions to prepare earnestly for 
the State Tournament were thwarted by 
the severe pressure of business and, to 
make matters worse, an apparent over 
sight by the committee in charge of that 
event placed me against top-seeded Rod- 
ney Pillsberg in the opening match. 
Pillsberg, of course, is the sole player of 
our Association to hold a national rank- 
ing, and well does he deserve it, for the 
class and beauty of his stroke produc. 
tion is without equal in these parts. And 
yet, the saying that “luck rides with a 
winner” proved itself only too true, for 
without several bad bounces against me, 
all on crucial points, the somewhat de 
ceiving score might have read differently 
indeed. In each set I was but a stroke 
away from a 2-1 lead, and would have 
stemmed the tide more effectively but 
for several balls which seemed to roll 
instead of bounce, and for two broken 
strings at 1-3, from Rodney’s cannonball 
service. I cannot honestly say that | 
should have won the match, but the fact 
remains, gentlemen, that a handicap is 4 
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handicap, and who knows what fate 
would have willed had I been more for- 
tunale ¢ 

In reporting about my surprising loss 
to Svenstrom at the Trobridge Invita- 
tional, | can only state that | have never 
in my life played a tennis match under 
more unfavorable circumstances. It is 
beyond my comprehension how a player 
recovering from a cold is expected to be 
fit fora match at 9 A.M. on the heels of 
a party which lasted well into the morn- 
ing hours, against an opponent noted for 
his rigorous training methods. Need | 
even mention the angle of the morning 
sun or the confounded shadows which it 
sprinkled onto the court through the 
surrounding trees, or the background on 





the East side of the court (mind you, the 
court is laid out East-West!) which, | 
am sure, was meant to be admired in- 
stead of played against? 

As the crowning stroke of luck, I do 
not believe that Svenstrom has 
played better in his life than he did that 
very morning, nor will he probably ever 
play as well again. At that, I salvaged 
the second set with a rally from 2-4 
which had the gallery cheering, and 
might have rallied again in the third but 
for two unbelievable line calls which 
caused me to show such distress that my 
game was visibly affected. | hope that 
the 12-7 edge which I hold over Sven- 
strom in our weekly club series is a 


ever 


much better indication of our respective 


strength than a match which is best for- 
gotten about by all concerned. 

| suppose that a good deal more could 
be said about these matches, but I have 
attempted here no more than to sketch, 
in broad outline, the circumstances sur- 
rounding each; for it has always been 
my deep-rooted belief that fairness can 
come only from full knowledge. Should 
you, however, wish to know more of the 
details, | trust you will not hesitate to 
inquire. I have full confidence that you 
will not fail to consider the “suffering 
of outrageous fortune,” nor fail to give 
full credit to those who merit recogni- 
tion in spite of it, and remain 

Yours faithfully, 
Axel Kaufmann 


THE SWEDES DISCOVER NEW ZEALAND 


Two genial giants, representing the 
strongest tennis nation in Europe, made 
a welcome but all too brief stop-over in 
New Zealand on their way to Australia 
and the serious business of the Davis 
Cup Inter-zone final against the United 
States. 

Sven Davidson and Lennart Bergelin 
looked a little tired after their long trip 
from Mexico City, but they pleased the 
New Zealand tennis fans when they 
agreed to make their matches against the 
New Zealand players official. This ges- 
ture enabled us to judge the extent to 
which our Davis Cup players had im- 
proved as a result of their long overseas 
tour. The Swedes’ attitude was in con- 
trast to those of the Americans in 1952 
and the Aussies last season who have 
tended to regard New Zealand as a 
“country cousin” and would not risk 
their reputations in anything but “exhi- 
bition” matches. 

Wellington, the capital of New Zea- 
land, is a beautiful city with a fine har- 
bor. Bergelin and Davidson arrived on 
a perfect spring day, but they must have 
had second thoughts about the local 
weather the next day. According to 
Don Budge, Wellington was the second 
windiest place he has ever had to play 
in. You have not played in difficult con- 
ditions until you have sampled the winds 
of Wellington. The local players have 
developed a kind of negatively skewed 
game to cope with the gale-force winds 
that are a common feature of these parts. 

Bergelin opened the local grass court 
season against Peter Nicholls, locally 
ranked No. 2 and nationally ranked No. 
4. Nicholls, a fine volleyer, took the first 
set, and Bergelin was hard pressed to 
pull the match out of the fire. In the 
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third set, he stepped around his back- 
hand and clouted Nicholls’ service with 
his magnificent forehand. 

Davidson was frankly a disappoint- 
ment. His fine physique, his panther-like 
crouch, his natural zest and his “prison” 
hair cut drew more comment than his 
tennis ability. Sven was so badly off 
form against National Champ John 
Barry that the local tennis connoisseur 
was denied a real chance to judge 
Barry’s improved form. 

The weather was much kinder to the 
visitors in Auckland, largest city in New 
Zealand, where an international match 
was staged between the two Davis Cup 
teams. Unfortunately, the size of the 
gallery over the two days (both public 
holidays) did justice neither to the 
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Swedes Lennart Bergelin and Sven Davidson (left) with New Zealanders Ron Mc- 
Kenzie and John Barry. Photo, W. A. Veitch. 





weather nor to some stirring contests. 
The fact that Auckland was allocated 
two public holidays when Wellington 
and Christchurch were given only one 
week-day each was justifiably criticized 
by the southerners. 

At last Davidson revealed his true 
form by trouncing Mark Otway on the 
first day and defeating John Barry in 
three straight sets on the second. The 
surprise of the day was the defeat of 
Bergelin by youthful Mark Otway who 
produced one of the best efforts of his 
career to thrill the crowd. 

Two more popular tennis players have 
never visited this country, and the 
general consensus of opinion was that 
we would like to more of these 
worthy Scandinavians in the near future. 

Results on Page 62 


see 
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larly of power and accuracy when 

speaking of a forcing game in tennis. 
And there is no question as to the value 
of these factors in keeping our opponent 
off balance, gaining forced errors from 
him, and making outright placements. 
Depth, power, accuracy, spin and other 
strategic items help to make an effective 
return by our opponent more difhcult. 
Let us call this a “mechanically” forcing 
game. But now let’s consider some 
phases of a game which are psychologi- 
cally forcing. 

Most of us are power worshippers by 
nature. It seems instinctive for untrained 
players to try to subdue their opponents 
by sheer force and overwhelming ac- 
curacy. They try to win each point out- 
right. Forcing psychologically is a more 
subtle game. We will be concerned 
largely with the mental and emotional 
equipment of our opponent. We need to 
know his attitudes toward the game and 
how it is to be won. What part will emo- 
tion play in his game? His habits— 
physical, mental and emotional—come 
in for close attention. Power may be in- 
volved, or there may be a definite lack 
of it. There may be a strong net attack 
or almost none. In short, we won't know 
what approach we will use until we be- 
come familiar with our opponent’s habit 
patterns. 

We are all creatures of habit by neces- 
sity; otherwise we would be the victims 
of close attention to endless and minute 
detail in almost everything we do. 
Habits leave our minds free for more 
general problems. But habits can be bad 
as well as good, and they can result in 
an inflexibility that may be dangerous. 
Perhaps our opponent has some weak- 
nesses in his habit patterns which we can 
attack to our advantage. Here are two 
very common ones. 

I. Lack of Sustained Concentration 

Few players learn to sustain their 
rallies, to play as steadily as necessary to 
win points, either in practice or matches. 
On the average, rallies will seldom last 
more than two strokes per player. This 
is usually due to the inability of the 
player to sustain a close concentration 
on his game for more than two strokes. 
Instead of carefully aiming each shot 
and watching the ball right up to his 
strings for each stroke throughout a 
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FORCING PSYCHOLOGICALLY IN TENNIS 


by DON KLOTZ 


rally, within two or three strokes the 
player is merely hitting the ball in the 
general direction of his opponent's 
court with no particular aim. The result 
will almost certainly be an error, com- 
monly a net error. 

This player has a habit of returning 
the ball over the net for not more than 
two good shots per rally. Let’s call this 
two-stroke rally a “habit level.” If our 
opponent has a “habit level” of two 
strokes per rally, he is very likely to 
miss on the third or fourth stroke in 
each rally as a result of a lack of sus- 
tained concentration. He has formed a 
habit of concentrating for no longer 
than two good shots per rally. 

Let’s look at the chart on a theoretical 
opponent's rallies for five points. He 
is receiving. You are serving. We are 
listing his shots only. Your opponent 
makes: 
Rally 1. service 
net and 


Forehand return of 
good (you come to 
volley) 

Backhand passing 
(1 good stroke) 

Forehand return of 
good 

Forehand drive cross-court 


shot netted 


Rally 2. service 


Backhand cross-court out (2 
good strokes) 

Rally 3. Backhand return of service 
good 
Forehand drive down the line 
good 
(He comes to net) Backhand 
volley good 
Forehand volley netted (3 
good strokes) 

Rally 4. Forehand return of serve good 


(you come to net) 

Backhand passing shot ace (2 
good strokes) 

Backhand return of serve into 
net (0 good strokes) 

Only one rally was sustained for more 
than two good strokes. The average for 
five rallies was 1.6 good strokes per 
rally. Could some of these errors be 
forced? Possibly, but likely not more 
than one out of every four or five points. 
This player would have a habit level of 
less than two good strokes per rally. 
From a viewpoint of mental endurance, 
this opponent is similar to a track man 
who never runs at top speed for more 
than 70 yards. If he is forced to run 100 


Rally 5. 


or 150 yards at top speed he will be un. 
able to do it since he has never required 
his body to put forth that much effort, 
Likewise, if we make our opponent hit 
the ball three to four times per rally, he 
will miss consistently because he has not 
the mental endurance to sustain his con. 
centration for that many strokes. 

In making such an opponent retum 
the ball over two strokes per rally, we 
are forcing him psychologically just as 
truly as if we were forcing him me 
chanically by running him from side to 
side or putting sting into our serves or 
Volleys. It is a subtle kind of forcing, 
but just as deadly, and often more so 
than mechanical forcing. Most players 
can endure far more physical than 
mental or emotional pressure. 

II. Over-playing Strokes 

It is a common fault with tennis 
players to over-play their strokes con- 
sistently in practice and hence habitually 
in matches. They try for great shots far 
too often. Their desire to hit outright 
winners leads them to attempt clean 
placements repeatedly. Naturally we get 
a thrill out of a clean ace. But what is 
the cost? According to the charts, the 
cost is from three to five outright errors 
for every placement or forced error. So 
here we have another opponent habit of 
which we can take advantage. It is de‘- 
nitely of a psychological nature. 

Play your game as well as you can, 
but don’t fall into the trap of over 
playing to the point at which you make 
more errors than your opponent. Keep 
the ball in play. Let your opponent try 
to win directly by making great shots. 
He is almost certain to make three or 
four errors for every placement he scores 
against you. That is the emotional habit 
he has formed. He is trying for shots 
which he is incapable of making more 
than once out of every three to five 
points. Don’t soften your game too much 
or you will give him set-ups. As I said 
before, try to play well, but within your 
ability at the moment. It is a fine dis- 
tinction to make at first, but you will 
soon learn to become sensitive to your 
opponent’s game and how well you must 
play to swing the balance in your favor, 
providing you make it a part of your 
daily practice. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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PASSING SHOTS 


By the time this issue of WorLp 
TENNIS reaches its readers, the results 
of the 1954 Davis Cup Challenge Round 
will have passed into history. Who 
played for the competing teams. how 
well they played, the heroes and the 
goats will all be matters of record. 

Recalling last year’s tie when the issue 
hung on the final match between Seixas 
and Rosewall, we have been delving 
into past history. The most illuminatin 
and complete history of the Davis Cup 
is “Pop” Merrihew’s “Quest of the 
Cup.” Unfortunately, “Pop” evidently 
felt that France’s win in 1927—the first 
time any but an English-speaking nation 
had held the cup—marked the end of an 
era. So, during his lifetime he made no 
attempt to continue the story and the 
interesting tables his masterwork con- 
tains. He often said he wished he had 
done so but lacked the energy and no 
one, so far, has had the courage to bring 
the story up to date. 

However, for the results and scores of 
all the Davis Cup matches ever played 
from 1900 down to 1953, the various 
issues of the Lawn Tennis Almanac, 
originated by Wallace Myers and car- 
ried on since his death by Pat Hughes, 
is the last word. Delving through these 
volumes we found ourselves asking and 
answering a number of questions. How 
many Challenge Round ties hinged on 
the final match, as last year? What 
player has the best percentage of wins 
and losses in Davis Cup competition? 

Strange to say, of the 42 Davis Cup 
Challenge Rounds played in this more 
than half century since Dwight Davis 
placed the famous bowl in competition, 
only eleven have been decided in the last 
tubber played. On the other hand, no 
less than thirteen, including the very 
first, have been won without the losing 
side scoring a single point. 

The first of these last match wins oc- 
curred in 1907 when Norman Brookes 
returned to England to win the Wimble- 
don title and, with Tony Wilding, to 
beat the British defenders. In the follow- 
ing year in Australia, Wilding beat Fred 
Alexander in the final match, but in 
neither case was this the crucial rubber. 
In 1907 it was the doubles which went 
to 13-11 in the fifth set before the 
British team of Gore and Roper Barrett 
beat the Anzacs, and in 1908 it was Beals 
Wright’s win over Brookes at 12-10 in 
the fifth set which brought the two teams 
to a tie. Again in 1912 the fighting Irish- 
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man, J. C. Parke, won the Cup for Great 
Britain by defeating Rodney Heath in 
the last encounter, but it was Parke’s 
surprising four-set win over Brookes 
which set the stage. 

Fifteen years passed before there was 
another crucial fifth match and this time 
it was at Germantown when Billy Johns- 
ton lost to Henri Cochet after Lacoste 
had beaten Bill Tilden. In 1929, Cochet 
beat George Lott in the final match, and 
again in 193] the dynamic little French- 
man saved the Cup for France by beat- 
ing Fred Perry with the score tied at 
2-all. Fred had his revenge in 1933 when 
he beat Cochet on the first day and then 
won the Cup for England by defeating 
Andre Merlin, Cochet’s protege, in the 
last match. Perry saved the Cup for Eng- 
land in 1936 by beating Jack Crawford 
of Australia in straight sets, but retired 
in 1937 when Budge & Co. brought the 
Cup back home. 

No one who saw the 1939 Challenge 
Round at Merion will ever forget it. 
Winning both singles the first day. 
United States looked to be a sure winner 
so Jack Kramer and Joe Hunt were 
tossed into the doubles to save Riggs 
and Parker. But Bobby went down to 
Adrian Quist in five sets and then Brom- 
wich made mincemeat of Parker, 6-0, 
6-3, 6-1, to take the Cup to Australia 
once more. In the last two of this series, 
Vic Seixas was the victim, losing the 
fifth match to Frank Sedgman in 195! 
and to Ken Rosewall last year. 

Since the days when the Davis Cup 
became truly an international trophy 
with teams from North and South 
America, South Africa, Asia and the 
Antipodes competing, many players 
have piled up records of 20 or more 
matches in Davis Cup competition. 
Those who have gained the greatest fame 
and won the majority of their matches 
are naturally those whose nations have 
come through successfully to the final 
goal and have therefore defended their 
titles in successive years. Yet of all these 
players, only one has never lost a Davis 
Cup match, either in singles or doubles. 
That is the great “Little Do,” Hugh 
Lawrence Doherty, whose record also 
includes five successive Wimbledon 
singles titles and eight doubles wins with 
his brother, R. F., or “Big Do.” 

Including both singles and doubles in 
all Davis Cup competition both prelimi- 
nary, interzone and challenge rounds, 
the following eighteen players from 


_ will be forcing 


Kngland., France. Australia and the 
United States top the list: 
WoL Ti 
|. Hugh LL. Doherty (G.B.) 12. 0 1.000 
2. Frank A. Sedgman (Aus.) 26 3 B96 
3. Reginald F. Doherty (G.B.) / | £95 
1. Frederick J. Perry (Eng.) S 7 2 
5. J. Donald Budge (U.S.) 25 4 862 
6. William M. Johnston (U.S.) 18 3 857 
7. William T. Tilden TD (U.S.) 34 7 829 
8. Rene Lacoste (Fr.) 39 11 ~.780 
9. James O. Anderson (Aus.) ve ae 
9. John A. Kramer (U.S.) , a ee 
11. Henry W. Austin (Eng.) 36 12 .750 
12. Henri Cochet (Fr.) 412 16 .724 
13. Jean Borotra (Fro) 39 15 .722 
14. Norman EF. Brookes (Aus.) 24 11 + .718 
15. Anthony F. Wilding (N. Zea.) 20 9  .689 
16. Gerald L. Patterson (Aus.) 31 14 .688 
17. John H. Crawford (Aus.) 34 21 .618 
18. Maurice E. McLoughlin (U.S.) 12) 8  .600 
Cochet played the most matches, his 


active years spanning the years when 
France was striving to win the Cup and 
the years when her team was defending 
it. Crawford comes next and it is ironic 
that it was after all his hard won battles 
he was not on the team which finally 
won the Cup in 1939. Borotra continued 
playing doubles after France lost the 
Cup in 1933 while Perry, playing both 
singles and doubles, would have piled 
up an even greater percentage if he had 
not become a professional in 1936. The 
tinkle of coin also cut short the careers 
of three other fine players—-Don Budge, 
Jack Kramer and Frank Sedgman. With 
Billy Johnston and the two “Do’s,” these 
are the only players having less than five 
losses in Davis Cup competition. 

We now look forward to the new 
generation which will have far to go to 
equal or better the records of their 
predecessors. 


Forcing Psychologically 
(Continued from Page 40) 


Take advantage of your opponent’s 
tendency to over-play his strokes. Don’t 
gamble against unfavorable odds to win 
by your great shots if you can wait 
for your opponent to give you points 
through his tendency to overplay his 
own game. If you can force him me- 
chanically at judicious opportunities, 
you will increase his tendency to over- 
play and thereby gain many errors from 
him. Each of his errors contributes one 
more point toward your victory. Your 
opponent's errors count just as much to- 
ward your score as your own place- 
ments. 

Does this mean that you will get no 
placements yourself? Not at all! You 
will simply not be trying for them with 
the odds heavily against you as your op- 
ponent will be doing habitually. You 
him psychologically to 
over-play. As you push him beyond a 
two-stroke rally his tendency to gamble 
will become intensified. The psychologi- 
cal pressure will mount with every shot. 
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Lew Hoad and Harry Hopman 
were given headlines around the 
world when Lew lost to Vice Seixas 
in the Victoria Championships at 
Melbourne, 6-4, 6-2, 7-5. Lew played 
badly, twice knocked out balls into 
the stands and three times ques 
tioned line decisions. Said the AP 
report: “He appeared tense and 
tightened up throughout. Several 
times it looked as if he might be 
wiping angry tears from his eyes.” 
Hoad afterwards said he was just 
tired of tennis, but his mother was 
quoted as attributing Lew’s slump 
to “too much discipline.” Several of 
the Aussie papers used Mrs. Hoad’s 
words to attack Coach Harry Hop- 
man. Said the Melbourne Truth: 
“You won't let him off your apron 
strings. You make him think tennis, 
eat tennis, drink tennis, and live for 
nothing else . . . Let him blow his 
top to the press instead of bottling 
up his story for your own exclu- 
sives.”” A week earlier, when John 
Bromwich defeated Hoad at White 
City, Hopman was given immediate 
control over the Davis Cup squad in 
a drastic Cup move to increase 
Hoad’s interest. 


* 


Fred Kovaleski has been laid up 
in Cairo with a touch of the flu and 





Vete 


. ' i 4 
forehand drive. 





A reprint from an old “How To Do It” 
series shows the end of the forehand 
drive. 
4 
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was obliged to scratch from the 
Maddi Open tournament . . . Mary 
Hardwick and Charlie Hare will 
sail for England on December 15th 
on the Queen Elizabeth ... Denver's 
Bud Robineau has just completed a 
cement tennis court at his beautiful, 
modern home . . . Nelly Adamson, 
women’s champion of France, has 
announced that she is giving up 
tennis in favor of golf . . . John 
Bromwich, along with Mrs. B. and 
George Worthington, will go to 
South Africa early in the year and 
hopes to be able to extend his tour 
to include Wimbledon. He doesn’t 
plan to play any more major cham- 
pionships in Australia this year. 
“Brom’s” average working day sees 
him up at 3:15 a.m. and out to his 
news agency at Edgecliff at 3:50 
a.m. Bedtime is usually 9 p.m. His 
agency is 200 yards from the White 
City tennis courts. 


*k * 


Cal Coach Dick Stevens became a 





Dottie Levine, beautiful Chicago bru- 
nette, is infanticipating. Photo, Arthur 
Cole. 


grandfather once again when J 
frey William Smith was born 
daughter Marilyn Jean-No 
Grinda, the French Junior Champ 
hopes to go to California to work @ 
his game... Joan Ross Dilley work- , 
: e Saas “ c, __ profess 
ing at Capwell’s Department Store 


along with Virginia Kovacs 

lowa City’s Don Klotz has_ beenfation 

invited to lecture on physical edy-PfOSP* 
Burm 

l4+-yea 

lation 





Marcello Del Bello has taken off some]... - 
40 pounds since turning professional. fat 
Photo, Okoniewska. 
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beentation and work with the Davis Cup 
edy.prospects in Burma. Head of the 
Burmese program is U. Cho, whose 
l4+-year old son recently won their 
Jational Junior Championships .. . 
ell known tennis player Rev. D. 
gyle officiated at the marriage 
Heremony of Helen Fletcher and 
Michael Barker . . . Al Hollander, 
the tennis playing operations chief 
at Dumont, will leave for Australia 
pn a special TV survey with his 
vife. 


































* * 2 


Sven Davidson received an apol- 
ogy from Umpire Bermingham the 
day after his dramatic match with 
Bromwich. At 4-5 in the first set, 
Sven complained about the first ball 
hot being cleared after Bromwich 
had served into the net. He was 
over-ruled by the umpire who con- 
sulted with the tournament referee. 
Sven again complained in the second 
set and handed a rule book to Berm- 
jfingham. Said the latter: “Mr. David- 
‘fson, you’re holding up the match.” 
jjLater it was discovered that David- 
_fson’s interpretation of the rule was 
e{correct and that the first ball should 
jjhave been removed. The match 
ended when Sven marched up to 
Bromwich and stuck out his hand, 
offering a default. Bromwich refused 
to accept, thinking at first that Sven 
was angry. Later he discovered the 


tfeason: Davidson’s hands were 
blistered. 

* * * 
Judy Devlin, Margaret Varner 


and Ken Davidson have accepted an 
linvitation proffered by the Singa- 
-|pore Badminton Association to tour 
the Asiatic zone. They will make 
stops in Pakistan, India, Thailand, 
Hong Kong, Malaya and Indonesia 
... New Jersey’s Pablo Eisenberg is 
. Jat Merton College and is playing No. 
l on the Oxford team . . . Louise 
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bofessional Charlie Wood has four Teniko courts on the water at his Coral Beach 
Tennis Club in Palm Beach, Fla. 


Snow (the ex Mrs. Isaacs) is now 
divorced and has resumed her 
maiden name When Ignagy 
Tloczynski made his last amateur 
appearance at the tournament in 
Torquay, he was feted by more than 
100 officials and players who gave 
him a dinner and silver tankard 
bearing the following inscription: 
“Tloc, from his many tournament 
friends, a souvenir of many mem- 
ories shared and a token of good 
wishes to the future. Torquay, 1954.” 
Ignatz was ranked in the world’s 
First Ten in 1939, was wounded and 
taken prisoner during the war, and 
piled up a record of 42 Davis Cup 


matches played for Poland. The 
tankard was handed over on behalf 
of the company by Joy Mottram. 

Art Leighton, son of Harry “Cap” 
Leighton, the pro at River Forest, 
succeeds Vic Braden as the new pro 
at the Toledo Tennis Club 
Dorothy Levine is infanticipating in 
March ... Kay Riggs and her two 
sons, Bobby Junior and Larry, have 
moved back to Chicago where Kay 
is selling Fords . . . The Houston 
Municipal Courts are still standing, 
in spite of the rapid encroachment 
of the new highway. It is expected 
that the new center will be built 
and ready for play some time this 
spring . Frank Sedgman picks 
Australia to hold the Davis Cup. He 
figures Hoad to win both singles, 
and Rosewall to beat Seixas and 
lose to Trabert. In the doubles be- 
tween Hartwig-Rose and Trabert- 
Seixas, he predicts that the match 
could go either way. That would 
give Australia a win of 3-2 or 4-1 
... Barbara Jane Poore may accept 
a position in Spain provided the ten- 
nis season and the tennis interest in 
that country prove sufficient. 

4 * * 

Marcello del Bello, former Italian 
Davis Cupper who turned pro last 
May, is coaching at the Tennis Club 
of Milan and is playing from 10 to 
12 hours a day. In spite of his pro- 
verbial appetite, he has lost 17 kilos 





Larry Simmons, age 5, son of the 1950 National Senior Clay Court Champ, gets ready 
for a bout with twin 5-year olds Betty Lou and Phyllis Brown, daughters of Dr. 
Walter E. Brown, president of the Tulsa Tennis Club. Photo, Bob McCormack. 
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since the days of his amateur status 
and is thinner than ever .. . Toby 
Greenberg was married to Ralph 
Bransky on November 27th = in 
Chicago ... Late last month, 17 ot 
the District of Columbia Junior 
Wightman Cup squad girls gave a 
surprise luncheon for Betty Zim 
merman, presenting her with a sil 
ver bowl in appreciation for the 
work she has done for girls’ tennis 
Seven years ago, only one. girl 
turned out for practice 
while now there are 25... When 
Mervyn Rose was side-lined with 
leg cramps during his match against 
Bromwich, a portion of the crowd 
thought that Rose was “putting it 
on.” As he started to limp on chang 
ing sides in the middle of the fourth 
set, a spectator shouted, “You actor, 
Rose.” The gallery applauded when 
the umpire, Mr. Keith Williams, 
asked the spectators not to call out. 
* * * 


sessions 


Sir Norman Brookes has an- 
nounced his retirement from the 
presidency of the LTAA. His in- 
ternational career began in 1905 and 
continued until 1920, when he played 
his last Davis Cup match at the age 
of 43. D. M. Ferguson, Senior Veep 
of the LTAA, will probably succeed 
Sir Norman when he retires in June 
... Shirley Fry, age 27, has taken 
a job as copy girl on the St. Peters- 
burg Times and has announced her 
retirement from tournament tennis 
... When the British Lawn Tennis 
writers published their annual rank- 
ing list, a few players got together 
and expressed their disapproval by 
publishing a ranking list of the 
writers. Most of the writers were on 
the insufficient data list due to “bar 
attendance,” “personal favoritism,” 
“lack of knowledge” and “abstract 
thinking.” . .. Jean Borotra was 
selected Playing Captain of the 
French “King’s Cup” team in the 
match played against Sweden. Boro- 
tra is 56 years old. 

* : * 

There is a rumor that Soviet 
Russia may send a team to compete 
at Wimbledon. Their 1953 cham- 
pion, N. Ozerov, visited Wimbledon 
recently and asked Colonel Duncan 
Macauley, Secretary of the All Eng- 
land Club, whether the Russian 
players would be welcome at the 
tournament. Macauley replied that 
they would, provided that the USSR 
Federation adhered to ILTA rules 
.. . Mimi and Audrey Arnold, the 
two Northern California junior won- 
ders, have not lost a match in the 
Interclub season. Mimi has a vic- 
tory over Virginia Kovacs in 
straight sets .. . Archie Henderson 


+4 


has moved to Texas and is teaching 
at the University of Houston 

Paul member of the 
Kdgemoor Tennis Club in Bethesda, 
is recovering from a Polio attack. 


Coolidge, a 


The Australian women are play- 
ing harder than ever this year be- 
cause of the incentive of the pro- 
posed women’s overseas tour. 
Among the most likely prospects 
for the team are Jennifer Staley, 
Mary Carter, Beryl Penrose, Fay 
Muller, Daphne Seeny, Loris 
Nichols and Norma Ellis. Thelma 
Long still remains a big question 
mark since the selectors are deter- 
mined to pick as young a group as 
possible .. . Aleco Noghes, former 
champion of Monaco, was divorced 
from Princess Antoinette of Monaco 
and intends to play tennis, fish, and 
travel on his yacht in the American 
area. Noghes won the last two 
autumn tournaments at the Gallia 
LTC and the Carlton LTC before 
leaving the Riviera . . . Holders of 
green chairs at the White City ten- 
nis courts are appealing a court rul- 
ing that they have no legal title to 
the chairs. The NSWLTA claimed 
that they acquired the White City 
grounds and that the NSW Lawn 
Tennis Grounds Company had vol- 
untarily liquidated, thus terminating 
the right of members to their green 
chairs. The chair holders protested 
that they had the right to hold their 
chairs in perpetuity since 700 chairs 
had been allotted under contract to 


Matilda Clark, WT Circulation Manager, 

yells a friendly good-bye to a visiting 

tennist at the WT office. Photo, Sam 
Cooper. 





300 people back in 1923 and 1928} 
the ground company. Further de. 
tails on this major dispute will be 
recorded in later issues of WORLD 
TENNIS. 
k k k 

George Jennings, pro at. the 
Northmoor Country Club, is build. 
ing a replica of the Edgar Allen Poe 
home about a block away from the 
Club. Says George: “Some people 
think I’m crazy, but I tell them that 
I'm left-handed and that stops them’ 
... Al Harum has been named cap. 
tain of the 1954-55 University of 
Miami tennis team. Other members 
of the team will be Dave Harum, 
Orlando and Reynaldo Garrido, 
Larry Schaffer, Ed Rubinoff, Johann 





Kupferburger and Bo Andersson 
... Lorne Main is with the promo. 
tion department of The Telegram, a 
daily newspaper in Toronto... It’s 
a baby boy and fourth child fo 
Gloria and Jack Kramer . . . Dinny 
Pails will train the Belgian Davi 
Cup team from April Ist to May 
10th. The Belgians also hope t 
entice Pancho Segura. 
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European Editor Gloria Butler droppes 


in at WT during her recent trip to Ne 
York and assisted in getting magazine! 
ready for shipment. 
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28 byl The dispute between Harry Hop- 
T defman and Vic Seixas over the form- 
ill bel er’s criticism of Vic for not playing 
RLDlin the NSW Championships has 

been kept alive by the Aussie papers. 

American officials were reported 
the}“fuming” when Hopman referred to 

ruild.|“Seixas Day” in Philadelphia as 
1 Poe}“Dishonorable Day.” An Australian 
1 thelcolumnist hinted that one of Hop- 
eoplefman’s close friends in New York 
| thatlwrote a long letter deploring Harry’s 
hem"jremarks and reminding Hopman 
| cap-jthat tennis is a game and Vic and 
ty offTony aren’t a couple of villians. Re- 
nbers}plied Harry: “I certainly have not 
irumjreceived any such letter nor do I 
rridojexpect to receive one. I have no 
hanjfriend in America who would write 
rssonfto me in such a strain. The article 
omofis based on my criticism of Vic’s 
im, quot coming out for the NSW Cham- 
pionships, and using the very fragile 
excuse of some home town celebra- 
inal tion. Vic knew three months before 
“fhe won the American title when the 
/avi$NSW Championships were to be 
May played, and I repeat that his excuse 
t@is not only weak but what his 

countrymen would call ‘hooey’ ”. 

* ra 2: 

It was with great regret that 
WORLD TENNIS learned of the 
death of Howard Dodge on Novem- 
ber 21st in Burlingame, California. 
Howard was a past president of the 

“iNorthern California Tennis Asso- 
F {ciation and a regional vice president 
Siof the USLTA. He was _instru- 
\|mental in the holding and running 
a of the National Junior Hard Court 
){Championships in Burlingame since 
1949. He had had a heart condition 
for 12 years, but his death was quite 
unexpected. He is survived by his 
wife and son, Howard, Jr., who is 
presently in the army. Mr. Dodge 
was 48. 


x 


* * * 

Says General Maxwell Taylor, 

Commanding General of the 8th 
Army and avid tennis player: 
‘Thanks to Grant Golden, Seoul is 
becoming a booming tennis center 
and we are building new facilities 
ontinually to try and take care of 
increased interest in tennis in this 
area. When the touring pros reached 
Korea, they played before 1200 
Eighth Army fans and were intro- 


Ne“hospital with Polio. His many ten- 


his friends are praying for his early 
Rumor has it that 


Suzanne Schmitt, one of France's 
best players, will be married shortly. 
India’s Men’s Singles and Junior 
Champion, Ramanathan Krishnan, 
has been sent by his country’s asso- 
ciation to play in the Australian 
major tournaments. The 17-year old 
Davis Cup player is one of the most 
promising youngsters in the world 
... UCLA’s Ronnie Livingston was 
given the Varsity Club Award for 
outstanding sportsmanship and 
scholarship .. . Wimbledon showed 
a profit of $272,000 for 1954. The 
money will be divided between the 
BLTA and the All England Lawn 
Tennis Club Ted Schroeder 
predicts that American Davis Cup 
chances are dependent upon Tony 
Trabert. Says he: “If he will go out 
there and just play tennis—and not 
listen to anyone or read any of the 
newspapers—he can win in the sin- 
gles. He and Vic Seixas have a good 
chance to win the doubles.” 
Australia’s Jack Crawford sug 
gests that tennis umpires be paid. 
If they themselves object because 
of the taint of professionalism, 
Crawford thinks they should be en- 
titled to the daily allowance of a top 
player to cover time lost from work 
... Barry John Smith, an Australian 
who went to England hoping to play 
at Wimbledon, pleaded guilty to 
two charges of breaking and enter- 
ing and asked for six other offenses 
to be taken into considera- 


tion. Smith played in several 
tournaments unsuccessfully, then 
injured his shoulder. Since he 
was unable to return to the tennis 
courts, he devoted his time to the 
and billiard halls. Said the 
“You're a disgrace to your 
Albert Johnson de 
feated Alastair Martin in the North 
\merican Open Court Tennis 
Championships, seven sets to one 
Johnson, the U. S. professional title 


cafes 
judge: 
country” 


holder, is eligible to meet the win 
ner of the English Open next April 
* 4 4 


Jack Kramer says the Japanese 
tour was so successful that he aver- 
aged 8,000 fans in 11 matches. The 
Crown Prince watched three of the 
matches in Tokyo and during their 
short stay, the tour made more 
money than in the _ season-long 
American tour. Jack will leave for 
Australia on December 10th to 
broadcast and cover the Davis Cup 
matches. If the U. S. team brings 
back the Cup, he may talk pro 
business with Seixas and Trabert; 
otherwise he plans no tour for 1955 
. . . Jim Moffet, past president of 
the Northern California Tennis 
Association and second vice-presi- 
dent of the USLTA, is recovering 
from a recent throat operation in 
which a benign growth was re- 
moved from his left vocal cord. He 
can only speak in a whisper but 
hopes to recover his voice before 
the Annual Meeting ... When wet 


— 





Hal Burrows bids farewell to Art Larsen before the latter departed for his South 
American tour. Photo, Ken Howell. 
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Italian National Champions Sylvana Lazzarino and Fausto Gardini are touring the 
South American continent. Photo, Mondial Presse. 


grass forced Rex Hartwig to don 
spikes at the Milton courts, his op- 
ponent, Lennart Bergelin, removed 
his shoes and socks and played in 
his bare feet. 

ok * * 

Rhode Island’s 87-year old Sena- 
tor Francis Green still plays tennis 
. Vic Seixas kept in condition 
before he left for Australia by run- 
ning four times around the field at 
Merion each day The French 
sports paper, L’Equipe, expressed 
the feeling that Wimbledon champ 
Jaroslav Drobny may be singing 
his swan song. He lost recently to 
Beppe Merlo, Fausto Gardini, 
Enrique Morea and Luis Ayala... 
Sir Norman Brookes has come out 
in favor of an open tournament be- 
tween amateurs and professionals 
. . . Sven Davidson, defending Na- 
tional Indoor Champ, is expected 
to compete again this year at New 

_York City’s Seventh Regiment 
Armory. 
* * * 


Frank Sedgman rates Jack 
Kramer at the top of his list of 
greatest tennis players of his time. 
Says he: “Jack has the second best 
serve, the best first volley, and the 
second best forehand. Gonzales is 
second, followed by Schroeder, 
Bromwich, Drobny, Segura, Savitt 
and McGregor. Gonzales, Sedgman 
writes, has the fastest serve in the 
game. Hoad may occasionally serve 
with the same speed but not with 
the same accuracy. He calls Ted 
Schroeder a net rusher “who played 
a scrambling game that had you 
diving, lunging and leaping all over 
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the court. He could volley a winner 
from any position, and recover in a 
moment from an exhausting rally.” 
Sedgman rates Bromwich as a po- 
tential world champion but for the 
war. His left-hand was completely 
deceptive and he built his game on 
consistency. Drobny takes the No. 5 
spot because he was almost un- 
beatable on the slow European clay. 
He calls Segura the most under- 
rated player in the game because he 
never won a world title as an 
amateur, and ranks him as the great- 
est master of the lob. Dick Savitt, 
No. 7 on Sedgman’s ranking, was a 
“radical” of the times since he was 
mainly a baseliner noted for his 
“perfectly produced forehand and 
backhand winners.” In the last spot 
is Ken McGregor, whose greatest 
asset was his top play under pres- 
sure of a big match. 


* * * 


Alphonso Smith, author of the 
article on Sarah Palfrey Danzig in 
this issue, first met Sarah when they 
played and won the Junior Mixed 
Doubles in the Massachusetts State 
Championships some years ago... 
Mercer Beasley would like to deny 
the rumor that he died. He under- 
went a successful operation on De- 
cember 6th and will be back in circu- 
lation in a few days ... Frank J. 
Sulloway was awarded the Gardner 
W. Chase Memorial Trophy, an- 
nually given by the New England 
LTA for character, sportsmanship 
and outstanding contribution to ten- 
nis in that section A new 
USLTA rule now permits profes- 
sionals to hold an official position as 


* 


Aleco Noghes, singles champion 
Monaco, will take up residence in 
United States. Photo, Okoniewska. 


referee or committee chairman 
any tournament with the exception 
of USLTA or Sectional champion- 
ships. 


Joab Blackmon of Miami, Fla., has 
been suspended by the USLTA for 
six months because of conduct at 
the Hudson County (N. J.) Open 
Championships . . . The 74th An 
nual Meeting of the USLTA will be 
held at the Park Sheraton Hotel in 
New York City at 1 p.m. on Satur 
day, January 22... Chauncey Steele 
was re-elected president of the New 
England LTA. Other officers are 
Alvah Sulloway, First Vice Presi- 
dent; E. Blair Hawley, Second Vice 
President; Norman Stevenson, Sec- 
retary; Pauline Case, Assistant 
Secretary; and J. Brooks Fenno, 
Treasurer. 


* * * 

Rex Hartwig has been downed 
with the mumps, which makes 4 
Hoad-Rosewall Davis Cup team al 
most a certainty. Members of both 
the Australian and U. S. teams who 
were exposed to Rex either had had 
the mumps previously or took pre 
ventive shots . . . Jerry Moss has 
been suffering from gastritis if 
Sydney and had to have a tooth ex 
tracted in Melbourne. He lost t 
Mike Green in a trial match for th 
fourth place on the Davis Cup Tea 
in the Tie against Sweden. 
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Belgium 

Philippe Washer 
Jacky Brichant 
Gino Mezzi 
Ivan Devroe 
Raymond Evalenko 
Andre Jamar 
Georges Vallez 
Andre Stan 

Insufficient Data 
Jean-Pierre Froment 
Roger Goossens 
= Peten 

zo Rooman 
Paul Toussaint 


ween 


=m“— 





Christiane Mercelis 
Myriam van Cutsem 
Genevieve Dubois- Domken 
Poucette Coessens 
Nany De Ridder 
Jacqueline Valcke 
Suzanne Philippart 
Nany Renkin 

Insufficient Data: 
Francine Isaac 


Sé wees 
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England 


Tony Mottram 
Geoff Paish 
Bobby Wilson 
Gerald Oakley 
Roger Becker 
Billy Knight 
Davies 

Barrett 

Horn 


Warwick 


Seerovreene 
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1, Angela Mortimer 
2. Joy Mottram 
3. Helen Fletcher 
4. Angela Buxton 
#5. Shirley Bloomer 
. 6. Pat Ward 
in 7. Joan Curry 
ka 8. Georgie Woodgate 
° 9. Pat Harrison 
, 10. E. Watson 
in in 
ption Israel 
pion-| |. E. Davidmann 
pie 2. A. Weiss 
3. E. Josef 
4. G. Dubitzki 
Y. Finkelkraut 
+» has} 5. C! Goldblatt 
A for} 7. D. Ass 
8. M. Finberg 
Ct ath M. Deutsch 
Open 10. Geduldig 
Ar- 1. ee See tiinee 
; 2. Winkler 
ill be 3. Sonnenfeld 
rel in} 4. Fichman 
atur- 
teele New Zealand 
1, John Barry 
New] > {fark Otway 
} ares 3. — McKenzie 
eaci.| 1 Peter Nicholls 
be 5. gg Parker 
6. Alan Burns 
sd 7, Peter Healey 
Sec- s Bric White 
“ . John McDonald 
stant} io. Ivan Easton 
rind, Insufficient Data: 
Jeff Robson 
1. Judy Burke 
vned| 2. Pat Nettleton 
y 3. Rua Morrison 
CS a4. vase Luxton 
.} 5. Doll King 
n al 6. Sonia Cox 
both 4 ne Becroft 
E . Betty Meyer 
who 9. Betty Nelson 
had}! Cecily Neave 
pre: 
has Sweden 
; in 1. Sven Davidson 
> 2. Lennart Bergelin 
. ex-f3. Staffan Stockenberg 
4. Torsten Johansson 
t t0hs. Ake Eliasson 
- the 6. Ulf Schmidt 
? 7. Bengt Axelsson 
ean’. Borje Fornstedt 
9. Percy Rosberg 
10. Bertil Blomquist 
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. Milly Vagn Nielsen 


. Merete Bagge 


. Kirsten Glens 
. Eva Munthe Fog 
. Bibs Nielsen 


Brigit Gullbrandsson 
Alva Bjork 

Solveig Gustafsson 
Lilleba Klofsten 
Ann Mari Almgren 
Mary Backstrom 
Ingrid Eggert 

Vera Nommik 
Margareta Bonstrom 
Maud Nordqvist 


Egypt 
Jaroslav Drobny 


. Adley Shafei 
. Marcel Coen 
. Adel Ismail 


1 mald Acobas 


. Kamel Moubarek 


M. Badr-el-Dine 


. Adel Allouba 
. Pietro de Zogheb 


. Betsy Abbas 


Germany 


. Ernst Buchholz 
. Engelbert Koch 
. Rupert Huber 

. Horst Hermann 


Beppo Pottinger 


. Werner Helmrich 
. Christoph Biederlack 


Franz Feldbausch 
Kurt Fischer 

Dieter Gerloff 

Dr. Helmut Kumpfel 


. Helmut Gulez 
. Richard Bauer 


Ewald Brunner 
Peter Scholl 


. Erika Vollmer 
. Inge Pohmann 
. Totta Zehden 
. Inge Vogler 

. Mini Burkhard 


Margot Dittmeyer 


. Ilse Funk 

. Gisela Hammann 
. Joan Kramer 

. Lotte Tidow 

. Thilde Dietz 


Margarete v. Gerlach 


. Eva Fuchs 


Marianne Zebrowski 


. Barbel Ahlert 


Switzerland 


. Paul Blondel 
. Erwin Balestra 


Bernard Dupont 
Martin Froesch 


. Zigmund Zorny 
. Rene Buser 


Not Ranked: 
Max Albrecht 
Jean-Pierre Blondel 
H. P. Brechbuhl 
Antoon Casult 
Max Ellmer 
Georges Grange 
Werner Muller 
Jost Spitzer 


. Ruth Kaufmann 


Violette Alvensleben-Rigollet 


. Alice Wavre-Charbonnier 
. Heldi Enzen 


Vreni Zollinger 


Denmark | 
Kurt Nielsen 
Torben Ulrich 


. Jorgen Ulrich 
. Soren Hojberg 


Bent Poulsen 
Bent Kozeluh 
Boris Mathiassen 


. Hans Quist 
. Leif Marvitz 
. Niels Knudsen 


Axel Mathiessen 


Vera Johansen 

Lise Gram Andersen 
Else Schmith 

Dora Dahl 


Agnete Friis 


Modern Science is Wonderful... . but 


for Tennis Players 
Tigh Class 
Natural Gat 
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There are many better qualified than 
| to write this article-—-Golda Gross, 
C. O. Amonette, Sr. and Prof. Clifford 
Bissell to mention only a few. But no 
one could be more pleased to recall the 
scene of so many happy hours well 
spent. 

I had been infatuated with the BT( 
long before my wonderful aunt, Mabel 
Farrer, gave me a junior membership 





The author, the former Dorothy Head, is 
currently living in New York with hus- 
band Don and daughter Karen. 


in it as a grammar-school graduation 
present in June, 1938. I had read the 
books written by Helen Wills and Helen 
Jacobs and was well aware that the club 
had played a very important part in 
their tennis careers. I knew it was Don 
Budge’s club, as well as Frank Kovacs’. 
And, of course, I was very much im- 
pressed by fellow Alamedans Bill and 
Pat Canning (now Mrs. Todd), who 
made Berkeley their tennis headquar- 
ters. Furthermore, one had only to drive 
by the crowded courts to glimpse great 
and near-great players in action. Per- 
haps now even I should have the op- 
portunity to play with some of them! 
George Hudson was the club’s pro- 
fessional in 1938. Though he was busy 
with such noted pupils as Kovacs, the 
Cannings, Bob and Phil Harmon, Bar- 
bara Duncan, and many others he al- 
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Reminiscences Of The Berkeley Tennis Club 


by Dorothy (‘Little Flower’) Knode 


ways found time to give me a word of 
encouragement or advice. Then there 
was sweet old “Pop” Fuller—I never 


dared address him as anything but 
“Mr.” —one of the few amateur coaches 


in the country. He, too, was always help- 
ful. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. George 
Hudson decided to do war work. And 
Tom Stow, my great coach and good 
friend, whose health would not permit 
him to become an active participant in 
any of the services, became professional 
and manager of the club. Immediately 
there were swarms of small fry under- 
foot, and there were minor irritations 
as a direct result of Tom’s drive for a 
colossal junior membership. But the 
younger set soon endeared themselves 
to their older colleagues. Then, too, 
how could one fail to be proud of such 
promising youngsters as “Buzzy” Stev- 
enson, Bob Downs, John and Rupe 
Ricksen, “Chazz” Hickox, Herschel 
Hyde, Jr., Warren Sisson, Jr., witty 
“Wicky” Ditzler, Cliff Mayne, Mike 
Crane and Jerry Dewitts. 

There were pretty little girls much in 
evidence too. Marilyn Stevens of the 
Berkeley High group and Nancy Ewer 
of the Anna Head contingent performed 
more than adequately in local tourna- 
ments and would doubtless have gone 
much farther in their tennis careers but 
for their early marriages. The Anna 
Head School girls, incidentally, couldn’t 
have been more fortunate than to have 
had such charming instructresses as 
Anne Morgan and Cherie Sutton. Oddly 
enough, the young students weren't 
heartbroken when the Misses Morgan 
and Sutton deserted them for matrimo- 
nial careers. In fact, the sub-debs seemed 
positively pleased to have Dick Bennett, 
Bill Crosby, and Francis Smart take 
over as their teachers! Tom Stow’s 
other handsome assistant, Dick Stevens, 
concerned himself mostly with adult in- 
struction. 

The Berkeley Tennis Club is the 
friendliest of organizations, but it is 
still quite possible to discern groups 
within the larger group. Its membership 
represents every possible kind of per- 
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Dick Stevens (left), professional at thegtion 
BTC and coach of Cal’s outstanding team bella 
and Tom Stow, head professional and§quen! 
manager of the Club. treat 
Hong 
son. There are the doctors—Marshallfare s 
Cheney, Sr., J. A. Crane, Paul New 
ton and Tybor Beresky. What woulf 
the club be without Dr. John Sherrid 
playing very skillful doubles  whik 
smoking a huge cigar and swearing soft- 
ly to himself? The club is less well sup- 
plied with dentists. Dr. Ned McCord 
and the late Dr. Harold Becker made Upp mm 
in quality for lack of numbers. 
Then there are the distinguished pro: 
fessors and scientists—Nobel Prize win- 
ner Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, Dr. L. A. 
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Cliff Mayne and Wicky Ditzler, Nation 
Intercollegiate Doubles champs, grew 
at the BTC. 
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Harper (husband of former national 
champion Anna Harper), Dr, Helm- 
holtz and Dr. Baldwin Woods. And there 
was the late Reverend Denniston, al- 
ways ready to challenge the juniors. 

If any of the BTC members should 
have legal difficulties there are “Bud” 
Chandler, Clifford Hildebrand, John 
Ricksen, Warren Sisson, Sr., Art For- 
macelli, Bill Hoogs, Bob Pelletreau, 
Charley Sutton and others to help 
straighten out matters. 

I regret to report that the business- 
men seem to be the first to forsake the 
courts for the bridge-and-gin-rummy 
room upstairs. However, Roy McDon- 
ald, Bob Green, “Awful Fresh” Macfar- 
lane, Ted Gruhler, Malcolm Lamb, 
Barney Rocca, Herschel Hyde, Sr., Pot- 
ter van Court, Walter Honsberger and 
their confreres may still be seen once 
ina while out in the fresh air. And they 
do occasionally venture out onto the 
balcony to see what’s going on below 
and perhaps even to applaud what they 
see! 

The International Set is small but 
fascinating, an outstanding representa- 
tion of the old world. Jimmy and Isa- 
bella Perkins pop up only too infre- 
quently from London. And it is a rare 
treat to greet Sam and Elsie Judah from 
Hong Kong. Marcus and Leona Gordon 
are so often touring for his piano re- 
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citals or her singing appearances that 
they too are often strangers. Thanks to 
University of California Coach Dick 
Stevens, BTC members have also had 
the opportunity to glimpse Lebanon and 
Canada by becoming acquainted with 
Beirut’s pride, Nadim Hajjar, and Van- 
couver’s gift to the tennis world, Lorne 
Main. 

I modestly leave the ladies (the 
best?) for the last. They undeniably add 
color to the scene—whether obeying or 
defying Simon Legree Stow’s all-white 
ruling. Frances Umphred, Wilma Smith, 
Gwen Greenlee, Phyllis Hunter, Marilyn 
Stevens, Margaret Warren, “Bim” Dun- 
scomb, Janet Hopps, Phoebe Johnson, 
Barbara Scofield Davidson, Doris Tay- 
lor, Gladys Heldman, Kay Dimmick 
Roberts, Kay Brecheen, Barbara Smith 
Kenney, Babs du Puy Massey, Lorraine 
Steinfeld, Marge McCord, Marge 
Hoogs, Arvilla McGuire, Ruth and Judy 
Wood and Susan Ide have all in their 
day added graciousness and charm to 
the ever intriguing atmosphere of the 
BTC. Many of these also split them- 
selves into two inter-club teams not so 
many years ago and met in the play-off! 
The “A” team barely beat the “B” team! 

And the secretaries, bless them! They 
have added immeasurably to the peace 
and serenity of the club. Dear Mrs. 
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Lund was with the club for years —at 
best long enough to offer motherly help 
to the problem children of yesterday, 
now prospering adults. We former brats 
are proud and grateful for the long as- 
sociation with her. Agreeable Barbara 
Dunn and lovely Leona Stow (Tom’s 
bride) are now carrying on in the tradi- 
tion set by Mrs, Lund. 

Anyone who knows them will agree 
that Andy and Joan Ross Dilley are 
quite unclassifiable. The club will never 
be the same again! They added that in- 
definable something with their vim and 
vigor. Who before them had ever even 
thought of turning a garden hose on 
the club’s conservative 
members, let alone doing it? The twins 
are a barrel of fun, good sports, and 
will be missed. 


one of more 


I can think of nothing more enjoy- 
able than returning to Berkeley for one 
of its tournaments, the California State 
or the Pacific Coast Championships. 
The club members are the most loyal 
audience in the world. There is little 
doubt in their minds that Newton and 


Bennett and Stratford and Chandler 
will readily dispose of Mulloy and 
Seixas and Trabert and Talbert and 


meet in the finals. And I, for one, am 
flattered by their confidence. My heart 
belongs to Berkeley. 
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MEMORABLE MATCHES 


Patty vs. Bromwich 


by GLORIA BUTLER 


It is a matter of record that on Satur- 
day, June 28th, 1947, the queues outside 
both entrances of Wimbledon were over 
a mile long. 

For many weary years, the British 
people had been deprived of almost 
everything. As far as tennis was con- 
cerned, 1947 was the first post-war year 
in which most of the world’s best players 
either returned to Wimbledon or ap- 
peared there for the first time; there- 
fore the first Saturday—quarter-finals 
day—had a record-shattering crowd. 
People had started queueing up, com- 
plete with thermos flasks and rugs, at 
5 P.M. on Friday in order to be first 
through the gates the following morning 
and first to have the doubtful privilege 
of standing like perspiring sardines to 
watch, among other matches, the battle 
between John Bromwich of Australia, 
the No. 2 seed, and Budge Patty, the 
relatively unknown young American. 

John Bromwich was a_ two-handed 
wizard with endless stamina and unbe- 
lievable touch. He was not a hard hitter. 
His forte was disguise and a complete 
repertoire of strokes. He possessed a 
drop shot that looked like a forehand 
drive until the moment of impact, and 
among his great passing shots was the 
delicate lob that trapped the player lean- 
ing too close to the net. In this grass 
court championship he was considered 
by Kramer to be his greatest rival. His 
years of experience had deservedly 
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earned for him the reputation of a 
formidable opponent. 

Budge Patty had a far more limited 
amount of experience. He had yet to 
win honors in a major match on Wim- 
bledon’s famous Centre Court. His game 
was as yet unsure from the baseline and 
he felt confident only at net. He had one 
additional disadvantage which would 
have been enough to keep most people 
out of tennis altogether. He suffered 
from extremely low blood pressure. He 
tired easily, and if the exhaustion was 
profound, he turned ashen with fatigue 
and had difficulty breathing. 

Patty played the match according to 
a plan. He went all out for the first set, 
but knowing that to stay on the baseline 
was dangerous against the steady, in- 
sidious shots of his opponent, he came 
to net repeatedly. Under this pressure, 
Bromwich gave momentarily and Patty 
took the first stanza, 6-4. In the second 
set, Bromwich came into his own, mov- 
ing Patty about the court although the 
latter seemed careful not to try for the 
dificult shots. Bromwich took the set 
easily at 6-0, but it was won more from 
Patty’s apparent disinterest than from 
the Australian’s brilliant play. Many 
wondered why Patty did not make the 
effort to annex a lead of two sets to love. 
Wouldn’t this have circumvented the 
match from going to a grueling five sets 
and save his much needed stamina? The 
truth of the matter was that Patty just 
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Budge Patty had yet to win major hononfthe d 


on Wimbledon’s Centre Court. Photo,starte 
Gil de Kermadec. 
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take it easier in the second which, in 
turn, would give him enough energy for 
d witd the third. Having won this set, he was 
, Haas, genuinely exhausted, but his only hope 
for final victory lay in recuperating in 
the fourth set for the big effort in the 
fifth. There was nothing in his plan that 
called for Bromwich to recuperate loo, 
so Patty did something that had never 
before been seen on the Centre Court. 
Every time Bromwich served, Patty 
parried with a delicate drop shot. When 
to net] Bromwich returned it, Patty would 
iew it} watch the ball go by reflectively and 
of the} walk over to receive the next service. On 
touch| his own serve, he used the same tactics, 
st andj dropping his return over the net and 
again} lobbing over Brom’s head when the lat- 
e endjter came in, Let Bromwich win the set 
of his} while Patty rested! 
spec} At the end of the fourth set, won 
nickel} comfortably by Bromwich at 6-1, Patty 
ooker, had recuperated and, though still very 
of aj fatigued, was less tired than he had been 
yr deat the end of the third. Bromwich, an ex- 
1 conftremely astute player himself, realized 
ggarjthe reason behind the seeming non- 
1 sidef chalance of his opponent and knew that 
abso} the fifth set was going to be a battle. 
‘, tha} From the first point of the last stanza, 

They} Patty reverted to his net rushing tactics 
‘ing a}of the first and third sets with a sud- 
g. jdenness that startled many people long 
1 his}convinced of the outcome. But fatigue 
> rest} had enveloped him to such an extent that 
ayers} his reflexes were slower and Bromwich 
while} passed him time and time again. Yet he 
g alilforced himself to come in, knowing it 
rd to|was his only chance. Patty’s face was 
gray from fatigue, and one got the im- 
pression that he was lunging almost 
blindly as he tried to outguess Brom- 
wich at the net. Sometimes he guessed 
tight, sometimes not; then the painful 
walk to the baseline and the whole tot- 
tering business of getting into that net 
|again. Across the barrier, an unhurried 
_ |Bromwich alternated passing shots with 
_|judicious little lobs that just skimmed 
over the top of Patty’s racket. 

Then the Australian’s serve was 
broken and Patty had the advantage. 
Literally reeling on his feet, Patty 
brought the score around to match point. 
The next point seemed interminable. 
Finally the Australian saw an opening 
down Patty’s backhand alley and hit for 
it Budge leaped to cut it off but was a 
fraction late. Suddenly, without any 
warning, his legs gave from under him 
and he fell flat on his face in the grass, 
his racket missing the ball by an inch. 
Despairingly, his glance followed its 
fight until it landed—six inches outside 
the baseline! 

And so Patty, the young man with a 
plan and the genius of a Cochet, became 
the dark horse of Wimbledon 1947 and 
started on the road to tennis immor- 
tality. 
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The Northern California Junior Wightman Cup Squad. 


The sixth annual Northern California 
Junior Wightman Cup luncheon was 
held in the Princess Room of the Hotel 
Bellevue in San 
young ladies, the flower of our junior 
girls’ tennis, were present. Presiding 
was Eunice Graeber, Chairman of the 
Junior Wightman Cup Committee of the 
Northern California Tennis Association. 


Francisco. Seventy 


The Eleanora Sears Challenge Bowl, 


emblematic of the National Girls Inter- 
sectional Team Championship, was un- 
veiled by Gerald Misner, NCTA prexy. 
Mary Ann Mitchell, Pat Naud, Mardel 
Railey and the Arnold sisters—Audrey 
and Mimi—were the netsters who de- 
feated Southern California in the final 
round of the Philadelphia eliminations. 
Incidentally, Northern California won 
the coveted bauble on its first try. 
Jason DECEMBER 
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President Juan Peron of the Argentine Republic presents the singles trophy to Enrique Morea. Mr. Herbert R. Dodds, president ¢ 
the Argentine Lawn Tennis Association, is on Morea’s right. Drobny (seated) is behind Peron and Morea. 


THE ARGENTINE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by L. M. WILLIAMS 


Enrique Morea and 'y 17 ? rd 
“a hl 


Sylvana Lazzarino Take 
Singles Titles 


By sete E MOREA, Argentina’s famed net star, won the 
singles of the Championships of the Argentine Repub- 
lic by defeating Jaroslav Drobny in the final, this be- 
ing the fifth time that he has captured the title. Morea paired 
with Drobny to annex the men’s doubles crown by a straight 
sets win over Tony Mottram and Alejo Russell. 

The XXV Championships of the Argentine Republic, the 
most important tennis event in that country, were held on 
the Municipal Tennis Courts (formerly the Buenos Aires 
Lawn Tennis Club) in San Benito de Palermo, Buenos 
Aires, from November 12th to 28th. They marked the in- 
auguration of the enlarged stadium of the Centre Court, 
which can now seat 6500 people and which has now been 4 and t 
provided with adequate dressing rooms and other amenities ' y ltalia 
for players and public. Extensive improvements have also %s for 
been carried out in the club-house. It may be said that today semi- 
Argentina possesses the largest and best tennis stadium in ity while 
South America. oe ieee ' aecur 

Several prominent foreign players took part in the tourna- ie — : ing n 
ment, giving it true international color. Among the notables ; _ a1, 6 
were Wimbledon champion Jaroslav Drobny, Americars Art  . a) In 
Larsen and Hugh Stewart, Italy’s Fausto Gardini, Giuseppe 4 i aloft th 
Merlo, Nicola Pietrangeli and Silvana Lazzarino, England’s Be, . w6-3, ¢ 
Tony Mottram and Chile’s Luis Ayala, Andres Hammersley, ee TNor vy 
Luisa Morales and Margaret Bender. Two of Colombia’s Aivas ¢ 
leading players, D. Behar and W. Alvarez, were among the . ie Mnired 
entrants, as well as J. Devroe from Belgium. Our best local Ustrok: 
talent, headed by Enrique Morea, were also present. ; me : In 
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The Men’s Singles The Champ beat both Art Larsen and Jaroslav Drobny to take A 
Morea spearheaded the Argentine attack for chief honors, the singles title. —~ 
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laly’s Sylvana Lazzarino (right) defeated Argentina’s young 
Edda Buding in a straight set final, 8-6, 6-2. 


and the ease with which he got through Giuseppe Merlo, the 
llalian with the two-fisted backhand, by 7-5, 6-2, 3-6, 6-1, 
forded an indication of the shape of things to come. In the 
semi-final against Larsen, Morea was in impressive form 
While Larsen, except for a spell in the second set, was in- 
acurate. Enrique, with his hard crosscourt drives and forc- 
ing net attack, put out America’s No. 3 ranking player by 
61, 6-8, 6-2, 6-1. 

In the quarter-finals Larsen showed exceptional steadiness 
®)of the ground and mixed his shots to defeat Tony Mottram, 
#6-3, 6-3, 6-8, 6-2. In a previous round Tony had accounted 
‘ffor young Pietrangeli in straight sets, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2. Mottram 
‘|was quite a favourite with the Argentine crowd, who ad- 
‘uired his correct demeanour on the court and his fluent 
‘fstroking, particularly his powerful smashing and serving. 

In the opposite half of the draw Hugh Stewart, who was 
very popular with the fair sex, fought hard against Drobny 
in the quarter-finals and delighted the spectators with his 
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devastating serves and smashes, but the Wimbledon wizard 
always seemed to have something in reserve and ran out the 
match, 6-3, 6-8, 6-3, 6-2. Fausto Gardini was hard pressed 
in his match with Chile’s Luis Ayala, who has a good service 
and excellent net play. But Luis was inclined to go up to 
net too often, with the result that Gardini passed him fre- 
quently and annexed the match at 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 10-8. 

In one semi-final Drobny, with superb placements and 
magnificent smashes, won the first stanza from Gardini 6-3, 
but in the second the Italian champion ran all over the court 
and took the set 6-3. Jaroslav did not falter and played his 
best tennis of the week to run out the next two sets and the 
match, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

The stands around the Centre Court were filled to capac- 
ity when the final of the men’s singles took place on Sun- 
day, November 28. Over 6500 people braved a broiling sun 
to watch the Argentine champion, Enrique Morea, do battle 
against the Wimbledon champion, Jaroslav Drobny. The 
spectators were not disappointed, for the match was brimful 
of good tennis and provided plenty of thrills. It was wit- 
nessed by the President of the Argentine Nation, General 
Juan Peron who, upon termination of the finals, handed the 
prizes to the successful competitors. 

Drobny started in good form, and with clever placements 
and some deftly-executed drop shots, quickly went to 5-0. 
Morea then rallied and won two games but Drobny was 
again on top and took the set 6-2. From the start of the sec- 
ond set, Morea raised his game to great heights and played 
as one inspired. Not only was he Drobny’s superior from 
the back of the court but also at the net. He kept the ball on 
Drobny’s backhand and waited his opportunity to go in to 
the net for the kill. After 3-all Enrique forged ahead to 5-3 
and then broke Drobny’s service for the set. Morea kept up 


the pressure and with Drobny’s game deteriorating, clinched 
the third set 6-3. After the intermission, Morea returned to 
the attack and playing superbly from the baseline and at 
the net, he crushed Drobny in this set without the loss of a 
game, and thus won the match 2-6, 6-3, 6-3, 6-0. He received 
a tremendous ovation from the crowd. 


The Men’s Doubles 


In the men’s doubles, the Anglo-Argentine team of 
Mottram and Russell combined well to score a good victory 
in the semi-final over Larsen and Stewart by 9-11, 6-2, 6-3, 
6-4, this being without doubt the best doubles match of the 
tournament. Both Russell and Mottram played brilliantly, 
and their volleys and smashing earned repeated rounds of 
applause. On the losing side, Stewart produced some good 
play but Larsen was not at his best. Ayala and Hammersley 
brought off a good performance in the quarter-finals in de- 
feating the Italian couple, Gardini and Pietrangeli, in 
straight sets, 6-4, 6-2, 6-3, but in their next match they suc- 
cumbed to the strong combination of Drobny-Morea, 6-4, 
6-4, 6-2. 

Drobny and Morea did not drop a set in any of their 
doubles matches. In the final they vanquished Mottram and 
Russell, 9-7, 6-3, 6-3, in a match which may be termed only 
mediocre, the main feature being the impressive smashinz 
of the winners. 


The Women’s Singles 


The main attraction of the women’s singles was the vivaci- 
ous Silvana Lazzarino, who established herself as a favour- 
ite with the crowd by reason of her keen play and her pleas- 
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BETTER TRACTION ‘Y 


ON EVERY COURT 





You’re assured fast, 
positive, non-skid footwork 
on every kind of court when 
you wear Converse tennis 
shoes. Preferred and worn 
by many of the nation’s 
top tennis stars. 


Make your next 


pair Converse! 
Molded pin- 
point design 
outsole. Double 
wing non-chafing 
tongue. Comfort 
cushioned arch 
and insole. 


SLIPNOT 
Non-skid molded sole will not slip on 


grass courts or polished playing surfaces- 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 








RUBICO 


MODERN COURT SURFACING 


RUBICO TOP DRESSING .. . the easy, one-day 
application of RUBICO GREEN or RED DRESS- 
ING will give a beautiful, faster drying court. 
RUBICO TOP SURFACING... RUBICO GREEN 
SURFACING will give a green surface for surer 
footing, quicker drying and an earlier and longer 
playing season. 

RUBICO NEW COURT SURFACE .. . modernizes 
present clay courts and provides a green, fast- 
drying COURT of CHAMPIONS. These courts 
are dustless, glareless and resilient. They are 
lowest in maintenance . . . longest in playing 
season. 


Materials . . . Equipment 
Engineering Supervision . . . Construction. 


For Perfect Tennis Court Surfacing, write to 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Art Larsen gets ready te take the Center Court for his semi-f" 
final bout. Behind him one can see the enlarged Stadium, now ‘ 





the largest in South America. 


ing personality on the court. She had her troubles in the 
early rounds. losing a set to Margot Max and another to 
Mrs. Somoza, but she then struck her form and in the semi 
final scored a clear-cut 6-2, 7-5 win over Felisa Zappa, w 
showed glimpses of her old form but was rather lacking 
training. The diminutive Luisa Morales of Chile acquitt 
herself well, defeating successively Annie Obarrio 
Margarita Zavalia, and qualified for the semi-final with 
conclusive 6-0, 6-4 win over attractive June Hanson, secot 
ranking Argentine player. Edda Buding had some anxio 
moments in her semi-final match against Luisa Morales, 
the latter won the first set and was 4-all in the second s¢ 
but Edda rallied in time to save the set and win the mated 
4-6, 6-4, 6-1. 

The final between Silvana Lazzarino and Edda Buding 
coming immediately after the men’s singles final on th 
Centre Court, appeared rather slow by comparison, b 
actually it was quite a good match. Edda started very shaki 
and the Italian girl soon went to 4-1 and 40-15, but t 
Argentine girl found her touch and equalized at 4-all, on 
to lose the set, 8-6. In the second set, Silvana was excef 
tionally steady and returned everything that her opponel 
sent over, occasionally slamming back a winner down th 
side lines. She thus reached 5-0, and although Edda, in 
desperate effort to stem the tide, won two games, there was 
no stopping the Italian champion and she ran out the 
match, 8-6, 6-2. 


Results on Page 62 | 
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HARTWIG WINS NEW SOUTH WALES 


4 
‘A 


4 4} The New South Wales Champion- 
fAhips are the second round in the Aus- 
fAlalian series that should clear up the 
focal selectors’ minds on who will play 
, for the holders in the 1954 Challenge 
PRound. The tournament is over and Rex 
ewig has emerged as the winner, 
‘ eating Ken Rosewall in one semi-final 
d Mervyn Rose in the final. 
In the parlance of the race track, 
fony Trabert and Lewis Hoad also ran. 
tabert was beaten by Don Candy in 
ve sets and failed to reach even the 
‘ yarter-finals, while Hoad took the 
SMiMbeverest drubbing of his top flight ca- 
Heer, plus a lesson in “courtcraft and 
hpin-of-the-ball” from 38-year-old John 
Bromwich in a quarter-final match. De- 
pite Hartwig’s good form, this cham- 
ionship must go on record as one of 
he dullest ever from a general playing 
itlook, despite the fact that seven of 
he world’s first eleven players were tak- 
ng part. 
When the tournament started, it was 
ticipated that the huge temporary 
sem.#ands, now nearing completion for the 
, nowpecember Davis Cup Challenge Round, 
‘~~ fould be jammed to capacity for the 
uarters, semis and finals, for among 
nthe’ Cutrants were Trabert, Richardson, 


oad, Rosewall, Rose, Hartwig and 
her to 
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eating Ken Rosewall and Mervyn Rose. 
Photo, Aust. News & Info. 
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by JIM RUSSELL 


Sven Davidson, as well as Lennart 
Bergelin, John Bromwich, 
Worthington, Don Candy and Neale 
Fraser. U. S. Juniors Jerry Moss and 
Mike Green, with our own Ashley 
Cooper and Roy Emerson, were on hand 
to supply good competition in their di- 
vision. 

But it didn’t work out that way. 

Trabert was the first of the tall pop- 
pies to fall. Don Candy achieved the 
distinction of being the most unpopular 
man with the tournament committee by 
patting the ball over with sufficient 
length, backed up by firm, angled win- 
ning volleys, to upset the American’s 
rhythm and, in the final set, his confi- 
dence. The scores (4-6, 7-5, 10-12, 6-3, 
7-5) are a fair indication of the match. 
So much seemed to hinge on the third 
set that when Trabert won it at 12-10, 
he appeared to have it wrapped up. 

But Candy returned to the court with 
a determination that surprised his op- 
ponent. He took the fourth set, 6-3, 


European. 


ee 
George 


and blithely went on to a 4-2 lead in the 
fifth. Yet all the time one could not help 
feeling that the undoubted class of Tra- 
bert would come to the top and finish 
off an interesting marathon in his favor. 
He won his own service in the seventh 
game, broke Candy’s to even, and took 
the lead at 5-4. But the tenacity that has 
become so characteristic of Candy’s 
play throughout the years refused to 
be quelled, and although the black 
thunder clouds that hung like a funereal 
curtain in the late afternoon caused the 
electric scoreboard’s little lights to be 
switched off (they were gleaming out of 
the darkness like a hundred miniature 
spotlights) the grim battle went on. 
For the first time in the match, Tra- 
bert looked really perturbed. There was 


was we i * “ 3 - a < . = . ras 
t thard-hitting Rex Hartwig won the title by Don Candy provided one of the major John Bromwich eliminated Lew Hoad 


upsets by beating Tony Trabert. Photo, and carried Rose to five sets in the semi- 


finals. 




















only one way of treating the soft-balling 
him off the 


of the pretender—hit 
court! That was the point of no return 
for Tony for, serving his first ball with 


tremendous power and his second one 
somewhat negatively, the score ran to 


deuce. Four times deuce was called and 
then Candy broke through. 
Candy raced to 40-15 with good serv- 


ing. He had two match points and the 


American completed the job for him on 


the second one. He netted a return of 


service at 40-30 and the match was over. 
The gate for the following week already 
began to look considerably smaller. 


Another one of the “Big Boys” was 


out of the tournament on that grim Sat- 
urday when Sven Davidson, having lost 
the first set 6-4 to John Bromwich, re- 
tired when down 4-2 in the second with 
a badly blistered hand. Davidson had 
to make the decision whether to con- 
tinue and jeopardize his Interzone Davis 
Cup finals chances by continuing, or 
whether to forfeit. He wisely chose the 
latter, and so the stage was set in the 
next round for the shock of the tourna- 
ment when the veteran was drawn to 
play against Australia’s golden boy, 
Lewis Hoad. 

Meantime, Hoad was having a little 
trouble subduing Ashley Cooper, the 
match going to five sets before the 
junior was beaten. Ham Richardson was 
impressing everyone by the manner in 
which he was handling the left-hander, 
Neale Fraser, while Rex Hartwig 
dropped one set in four to Ian Ayre. 
However, the last two of the four sets 
were 6-1, 6-1, so no one except Ayre was 
perturbed. 

Bergelin had also survived a sleepy 
five setter against Worthington, who 
looked likely to beat the Swede when 
he took the fourth set, 6-1, but “the big 
fella” put himself into the quarters by 
taking the final set by the same score. 
Rosewall was doing nicely, beating sec- 
ond players and getting needed prac- 
tice, and so the quarter-final line-up be- 
came Hoad vs. Bromwich, Rose vs. 
Richardson, Rosewall vs. Bergelin and 
Hartwig vs. Candy. 

Candy failed to reproduce his form 
of three days earlier and, although he 
gave great hopes of causing another up- 
set when he took the second set at 6-1, 
the final scores to Hartwig showed how 
Rex could win points and sets whenever 
he needed them. The score: 6-1, 1-6, 6-1, 
6-0. 

Rosewall had only to stay on the 
court and report in at the umpire’s chair 
every second game to see that the of- 
ficials were still awake to beat Bergelin, 
the player whose form is hardest to fol- 
low. He has the strokes, but his game 
appears so leisurely that one wonders 
whether he is really trying. Score to 
Rosewall: 6-3, 6-3, 8-6. 
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Those who had been impressed by 


Ham Richardson’s form and who had 
might be 
America’s second singles player in Davis 


been predicting that he 
Cup matches, received a set-back when 
the youngster failed to take a set from 
Mervyn Rose, being outed 6-4, 6-4, 7-5. 


In the other quarter John Bromwich, 


before a strangely silent and shocked 
crowd, put young Lewis Hoad through 


the hoops and completely shattered the 
young star’s confidence. What “Brom” 


did to Hoad was what he had done to 
Trabert last January in the Australian 
Championships: he back 
squashy balls with nothing on them and 
cunningly mixed them with others less 
severe. When Lew found himself out of 
position, as he frequently did, the vet- 
eran could still flash a bullet-like shot 
past him to show that his game was not 
just a lollypop affair designed to lure 
young players into making errors. The 
score of 6-4, 0-3, 7-5 shows the deci- 
siveness of the match. 

In the semi-finals, Bromwich 
tinued to serve up shocks to spectators 
and officials, although by this time the 
latter were almost hoping that the “old 
boy” would come through to the finals. 
This was because he has always been a 
great box-office attraction, while Rose is 
the kiss of death to the gate. At the in- 
terval, Rose’ led by two sets to one, 
Bromwich having taken the second, 6-2. 
When play resumed, it was noticed that 
Rose was limping from a cramp in the 
leg, and it appeared as though he were 
debating whether to default or play out 
the five sets as a token. 


sent soft, 


con- 


Sven Davidson extends his hand to Bromwich, offering a default in the middle of 
match because of blisters on his hand (see bandage). Brom refused to accept 
default until the reason was explained. Photo, European. 


During this set, Rose requested pe, 
mission from the Referee, Mr. Jac!" 
Chalmers, for a masseur to be allowed"? 
to sit on the sidelines and massage hig” 
leg on the change over. With Brom; 
wich’s permission this was granted, an P 
Don Candy sat behind the umpire anéf’ 
administered treatment. Nevertheless 
Bromwich was able to win the four 
set comfortably, but with the start 9 
the final set it became apparent that the 
massage had relieved Rose of any dis 
ability and, in fact, if either playe 
needed outside attention it was Brom! 
wich, who by now had become very le 
weary. The Referee should have with 
drawn permission for Candy to continu. 
massage, but Bromwich showed no del” 
sire to prevent assistance. It even looked?” 
as though Brom had no wish to continug * 
the upsets by eliminating the Australia 
title holder as well as Hoad, and so Rosq”” 
went shakily into the final, mainly’. 
through the good graces of his op a « 
ponent. . 

The other semi-final gave Australiq ~~ 
no cause for “hurrahs,” for Rosewallg™l« 
earlier rounds had made it appear thal’ @ 
he would most likely win the title. Bu - 
once again the strange metamorphig me 
phenomenon which has become mor?" 
and more frequent in the careers of ced 
Australia’s young tennis players becam¢,°*° 
sadly apparent as a bewildered Keg°"® 
Rosewall hit shots that looked more like _ 
those of a second class player. Hartwig’™"“ 
played his consistently high standard of <y 
tennis and walked into the final with 42” 
6-3, 6-2, 6-3 straight sets win. Tra 
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ed Pertiat make officials keep their fingers 
», act ossed lest the paying customers start 
lowed sking for their money back. Rose could 
"he his ot hold Hartwig, who played beautiful 

srom, ennis. Perhaps that was the reason Rose 
‘d, and oked so poor. The fact that Hartwig 
re ang as won the N.S.W. title and reached 
he final of the Queensland, beating 


as set up a reasonable press and public 
lamor for his inclusion as one of Aus- 
ralia’s singles players in the Challenge 
ound. The score of 6-3, 6-4, 8-6 indi- 
ated the clearness of the victory. 
ery les + = et a 
y 4 The women’s semi-finals 
* with ought Thelma Long against th 
snting Ueht Thelma Long against the young 
ol ded torian Jenifer Staley, and Beryl Pen- 
“ose against Mary Carter. Jennifer put 
looked . rp = * 
spoke in Thelma’s plans for a clean 
. jweep of all State titles by beating the 
‘tralia lj ln” Saollies 
i Australian women’s title holder, 6-4, 
( 66 
10, 8-6. Beryl Penrose upset the other 
avorite, Mary Carter, by a crushing 
0, 6-1. 
.| Scores in the final were a little too 
ME... ; 
owall’fewildering for the average fan to fol- 
ow as Penrose rattled off the first six 


hat the 
ny dis 
playe 
Brom 


singles 


mntinud 


mainly 
is op 


ar tha . 
le. Bug’@™“s to win the set 6-0, then lost the 
orphige*t five to make it look that her op- 


morfonent would do similarly. At this stage 
ers of rose took one game before Staley 
vecamelosed the set at 6-1. Then it became 
1 Keg cnrose’s turn again. She led 4-0 before 
re likptley rattled off three games. Beryl re- 
arta urned to her streak and won three more 
lard of? take the third set, 6-3, and her first 
S.W. singles title. 

Trabert and Richardson played in the 
men’s doubles as a scratch pair, but 
ey did enough in the early rounds to 
how that they could become a threat. 
Beating Worthington and Candy in 
aight sets in the quarter-finals was no 
ean performance, and they lived up to 
his achievement by taking the ultimate 
inners, Rosewall and Hoad, to five sets 
the semi-finals. 

} A good deal of consideration is given 
9 the matches between Australia’s top 
0 pair, for again on the eve of the 
allenge Round, the Selectors are 
aced in the unenviable position of 
making a fateful doubles choice. Con- 
quently, when Rosewall and Hoad 
on in straight sets, 7-5, 8-6, 6-1, eye- 
ows went up as it was noted that the 
limbledon champions have not yet 
ken a set from the “babies” in the 
resent Australian season. 

Another event of international signi- 
ance was the final of the Junior Boys’ 
ingles, which brought Roy Emerson 
Queensland against Ashley Cooper 
Victoria. Just as Rosewall and Hoad 
d their partisans during their rise 
itough the junior ranks, hotly debat- 
Pg which would eventually become the 
eater player, so too have these promis- 
tg boys. The match went to three sets 
d resulted in a win for Cooper, 6-8, 
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6-4, 6-4. 

In this event, the two young Ameri- 
cans who are traveling with the U. S. 
team found the local kids too tough. 
Mike Green ran into Sydney boy 
Graham Lovett on one of his best days, 
and lost 4-6, 5-7, after a good match. 
Jerry Moss did better, beating two of 
the best Sydney youngsters —Peter New- 


man and Warren Woodcock—to reach 
the semi-finals, where he was outed by 
Emerson, 6-0, 1-6, 6-2. They did better 
in the doubles, reaching the final against 
Cooper and Emerson. The Australian 
boys won, 6-3, 6-4, showing the benefit 
of experience gained in their recent 
world tour. 
Results on Page 61 


A WIMBLEDON SPECTATOR 


by CONSTANCE CARSWELL 


It was 2 A.M. on a cold June morn- 
ing. There was a ground frost, and a 
white mist almost hid us from our neigh- 
bors. There were about fifty people al- 
ready queuing for the men’s semi-finals 
at Wimbledon. On my left was a 65- 


Spectators line up outside the famous 
court for the opening of the first day's 
play. Photo, Keystone. 





year-old doctor from Cornwall and on 
my right a young student complete with 
camp bed and thermos flasks. I, alas, 
had only the ground and a thin mackin- 
tosh to cover my cold, bare legs! 

Suddenly an ambulance drove up out 
of the mist. A man who had queued 
since 8 o'clock the evening before had 
collapsed from the cold. He was lifted 
up and the ambulance drove off as si- 
lently as it had come. 

During the long hours of waiting my 
companions and | shared food and jokes 
and discussed the possibilities of wins 
and losses the next day. As daybreak 
came, my neighbors at last became visi- 
ble. The hours rolled by fairly quickly 
until 12 noon when the gates were 
opened. After our long wait, we were 
very much relieved to find we had Centre 
Court seats. 

The first match began promptly at 2 
o’clock, which meant another two-hour 
wait in the hot sun. When the players 
marched onto the court, I suddenly 
realized that it had been 12 hours since 
I had joined the queue. But tennis was 
the only thing that mattered. We were 
completely absorbed with the action on 
the court—first Drobny versus Patty, 
then Rosewall versus Trabert. This last 
semi-final seemed to me to be the most 
fantastic tennis I had ever watched. 

When the day ended and we strolled 
out the Wimbledon gates, I felt the long 
vigil was well rewarded. 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
“One of New England's Best Hotels” 


Attractively furnished efficiency apartments in our apartment houses, 
from $125 monthly. 


Leases not required. 











FINE FOODS and BEVERAGES 


Special Consideration for All Tennis Enthusiasts 
Modern Garage Connecting 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, JR., President and General Manager 


Kirkland 7-6100 
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The Piers win everything in Nova Scotia. (L to r) Bev. Piers and son won the Father- 

and-Son title, referee David Piers is the 1954 singles, doubles and mixed doubles 

holder, and David’s brother and father, Jack and John, were runners-up in the 
father-and-son event. 


NEWS FROM NOVA SCOTIA 


by BEV. PIERS 


Nova Scotia is one of the smallest 
provinces in the Dominion of Canada, 
but it is the only one with a Junior Ten- 
nis Association. In our Provincial Junior 
Tournament, which follows five district 
junior meets throughout the Province, 
we play a total of 11 events, and in the 
five years we have been operating, we 
have increased the number of junior 
players by the hundreds. There are hun- 
dreds of other children we have not been 
able to get into the game because we in 
Nova Scotia have not been able to get 
public courts in operation and have no 
such thing as indoor tennis for winter 
play. 

Every year we send a team, repre- 
sentative of the entire Province, to 
the Canadian Junior Tournament at Ot- 
tawa in August, and this we feel has 
created tremendous interest throughout 
our Province. This team is financed by 
public subscription and costs approxi- 
mately $2000 each year. The team is 
composed of 24 players and includes all 
the Provincial title holders. 

One thing, however, annoys us and 
that is the fact that when playing in the 
Canadian National Junior meet, there 
are no umpires. This we feel is a detri- 
ment to the game; we in Nova Scotia 


will not allow any tennis match, regard- 
less of which round it may be, to start 


without an official in the chair. One of 
our main development features is the 


38 


training of the young players as officials, 
and we feel that every one of them, in- 
cluding our 13-year-olds, can officiate in 
a tennis match. 

We have talked to many of the Ameri- 
can junior players and have been told 
by them that in the United States Junior 
Championships, early round matches are 
played without umpires. If this is so we 
feel it is wrong, and to ask two tennis 
players of junior age to play a tourna- 
ment match without an official is ridicu- 
lous. It would be like having the World’s 
played without umpires. This 
may sound stupid as a comparison, but 
we feel that two juniors playing a game 
must be given every consideration if the 
game is to prosper, and to ask them to 
keep score and watch the lines is unfair. 


Series 


Many Americans participate in our 
senior tournament here. In 1953, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Hills of Winchester, 
Mass., came to Halifax to compete. Two 
other chaps who have played here are 
Blair Hawley from Boston and the late 
Joe Hunt. Blair played in the Canadian 
senior tournament the year it was held 
in Halifax in 1939. Joe played here dur- 
ing a cruise of the American Navy in the 
years just prior to the war. It is our 
hope that more Americans will partici- 
pate in our events and that our young 
players will equally be represented in 
the States. 





TEXAS RANKINGS 


TEXAS LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION: 
1954 Tentative Rankings* , 


Men's Singles 
1. Bernard Bartzen, 2. Richard Savitt, 3. Sa 
Giammalva, 4. John Hernandez, Rie 
Schuette, 6, Leo LaBorde, 7, Felix Kelley, 
Chick Harris, 9 Bill Harris, 10, James Schull 
11. Joe Adams, 12. Bobby Curtis, 13. Ed Braggg 
14 Art Stiles, 15 Ken Wagstaff, 16, 
Wertheimer, 17. Dale Miller 
Men's Doubles 
1. Sam Giammalva-Richard Schuette, 2. Bern 
Bartzen-Bob Kamrath, 3. Felix Kelley-Ken Wag 
staff, 4. Sam Giammalva-John Hernandez, §, Jy > 
Adams- Chick Harris, 6 Tommy Roberts-De 


Fuller, 7. John Hernandez-Harold Folks, 8, Beg 
nard Clinton-Fred Higginbotham, 9. Matt Murp 
Osear Furlong, 10. Bill) Harris-Bob Harris, 9 i 


Bill Bennett-Ed Braswell, 12. Jack  Blang 
Howard Startzman, 13. Bob Wertheimer- Billy 
liams, 14. Bobby Curtis-Charles Davis, 15, / 
Kamrath, Jr. John Hernandez, 16. Frank Wha 
Harold Folks. 
Women's i 

1. Ethel Norton, 2. Jack Johannes, 3. Peggy 
Startzman, 4. Shelby Torr: ance, 5. Gertrude Easton L to 
6. Betty Gray, 7. Linda Livingston, 8. Marilyy 
Montgomery, 9. Rosemary Sone, 10. Ruth Latta 
11. Carolyn Owens, 12. Carol Cummings, 1 
Joanne Sell, 14. Ann Farmer. 

Women's Doubles 

1. Peggy Startzman-Shelby Torrance, 2. Ge 
trude Easton-Jackie Johannes, 3. Rosemary Sone 
Betty Gray, 4. Jackie Johannes-Bobby  Gilchris 
5. Ethet Norton-Ruth Naylor, 6. Ruth Naylo 
Marilyn Montgomery, 7. Valerie Barnes-Syly 
Conchola, 8. Peggy Seale-Joan Seale, 9. Eth 
Norton-Ruth Latta, 10. Lois Greenleaf-Ruth Na 


lor, 11. Marilyn Montgomery-Lucille Herndon, 12 
Ann Farmer-Betty Gray, 13. Pat  Norman-Pa 
Torti, 14. Jackie Johannes-Joanne Sell, 15. Marily 
Rogers-Carolyn Rogers. 

Mixed Doubles The 


1. Sam Giammalva-Peggy Startzman, 2. Ha 
old Folks-Ethel Norton, 3. James Schulze-Jack short 
Johannes, 4. Art Stiles-Shelby Torrance, 5. Harol A 
Folks-Ruth Latta, 6. Oscar Furlong-Ann DucketfllS 4 
7. John Hernandez-Ruth Latta, 8. Bob Wertheimer uresq| 
Bobbie Gilchrist, 9. Paschal W althall Ethel Nort 


10. Charles Russo-Rosemary Sone, 11. Howaglampsz 
Startzman-Peggy Startzman, 12. Meredith Bishop ‘h m 
Joanne Sell, 13. Jesse Pfeiffer- Marilyn Montgomen{’ am] 


14. Frank Whaley-Edith Morton, 15. Carol PicketfTam pé 
Joyce Towery. s 
play i 


Art Fous a 
Don raicknd, ” 


Junior Boys’ Singles 
1. Dave Daviss. 2. James Schmidt, 3. 
4. Richard Keeton, 5. Billy Dixon, 6. 
7. Billy Williams, 8. Pete Milius, 9. Rudy Benewas of 
Tommy Robinson, 11. Lawrence Becker TI " 
Roberts, 13. Paul Wilkins, 14. Tot He 
Roger Swanner, 16. Jimmy Harvey. Shaffe 
unior Boys’ Doubles n 
1. Tommy Fa alt Fuller, 2. Pete Milinquteen 
Dave Daviss. 3. Bill Dixon-Billy Williams, 4outs i 
Richard Keeton-Rudy Benavides, 5. Tommy Robi 
son-Wayne Franke. 6. James Schmidt-Bill Wigourna 
liams. 7. Art Foust-Dave Daviss, 8. Richatyith tl 
Keeton-Lawrence Becker, 9. Pete  Milius-Aq 
Foust, 10. Douglas Bashrum-Paul Como, 11. Boj 
var Andrews-Spencer Knapp, 12. Bill Dixon-Re 
Reed, 13. Dan Hinkle-Bill Hinkle, 14. Ronm 
Fisher-Art Foust, 15. James Schmidt-Buzzy De 
yer. 16. Jimmy Moses-Bobby Mooty. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Judy Mills, 2. Marilyn Montgomery, 3. Ling 
PT cr 4. Betsy Ross, 5. Macie Clapp, 
Ruth Naylor, 7. Carol Cummings, 8. Peggy Fre 
man, 9. Ann Farmer, 10. Geraldine Michie, ! 
Jill Anderson, 12. Betty Foust, 13. Carmen 
zales, 14. Gail Murphy, 15. Mary Jo Redding, ! 7 
Marilyn Sepohl. 4 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
1. Marilyn Montgomery-Ruth Naylor, 2. Ad 
Farmer-Judy Mills, 3. Carol Cummings-Pat Be 
nett, 4. Linda Ryan- Jarret Vogan, 5. Macie Clap 
Marilyn Montgomery, Ann Farmer-Betty Fou 
7. Linda “preety “Fenn Ross, 8. Rosemaq 
Heller-Janelle Kolle, 9. Carol Noack-LaVern Johq 
son, 10. Sandra Espy-Carol Noack, 11. Carol Come 
mings-Margaret Fincher, 12. Vadell Vogt-Carma 
Rios, 13. Margaret Bendixen-Donnie Sue Johns 
14. Sharon Stubbs-Ginger Owens. - 
Boys’ Singles 
1. Sammy Wacker, 2. Eddie Sledge, 3. Ron 
Fisher, 4. Toby Worth, 5. Douglas Bashrum, 
Lee Epstein, 7. Elliott Craig, 8. Dewayne 
9. Bob Coe, 10. John Winter, 11. Mark Greenw 
12. James Walthall, 13. Joe Rey, 14. Phil Paw 
sen. 


vides. 10. 
12. Tommy 
Worth, 15. 










Boys’ Doubles 
1. Ronnie Fisher- ge Wacker, 2 
Sledge-Toby Worth, Ronnie Fisher- Eddie Sled 


4. Wayne Parker-Elliott Craig, 5. Douglas Bas 





rum-Leroy Como, 6. Sammy Wacker-Phil Paul 

sen, 7. Harvey Barber-Richard Rentz, 8. Jaq 
Kamrath-Phil Paulissen, 9. James Walthall- Wa 
Folks, 10. Francis Schwartz-Donnie Self, 11. Talon C 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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The most representative field in the 
short history of the Florida Lawn Ten- 
his Association gathered at the pic- 
uresque Davis Island Tennis Club of 
ce to compete in the State Junior 
Championships. All participants at 
Tampa had survived earlier qualifying 
play in the various districts of Florida 


Fup as could thus be expected, the play 


was of high quality throughout. 

The Junior titles were won by Pat 
Shaffer of St. Petersburg and Mike 
sreen of Miami Beach, who were stand- 


, fouts in their division. Mike, in his last 
jfournament appearance before leaving 
‘With the Davis Cup Team for Australia, 
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1. Ton Caton (left) and Larry Shaffer were 
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finalists in the Boys’ division. 





players Elaine Hixon, Sandra Lewis, Barbara Mitchell, Judy 
Pilsbury, Lorraine Schneider, Pat Shaffer and Marilyn Stock. 


THE FLORIDA JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by BILL LUFLER 


experienced a minimum of difficulty in 
winning his class. The only surprise, 
and a mild one, was the defeat of second 
seeded Allen Quay by his University of 
Miami teammate, Dave Harum, in the 
semi-finals. Quay led by a set and 4-1 
but could get no further against the 
volleying attack of Harum. John Skog- 
stad of Coral Gables seemed to me to be 
the most promising player in this divi- 
sion beside the three mentioned above. 

Pat Shaffer had an easy time with a 
very tired Lorraine Schneider in the 
finals of the Junior Girls Singles. Lor- 
raine had barely outlasted the second 
seeded Marilyn Stock in the semi-finals, 
while Pat was turning back her only 
serious challenge in the person of Nancy 
Loop. Loop and Barbara Mitchell are 
two impressive youngsters who will be 
heard from shortly. 

The 15 and Under divisions produced 
two very keenly contested championship 
matches. The winner of the Boys, Jimmy 
Shaffer, showed much improvement. 
Usually overshadowed by his older and 
gifted sister, Jim is just beginning to 
come into his own. He and Larry Caton 
put on a fine display with the issue only 
being decided at 6-4 in the final set. In 
the Girls’ event, Judy Pilsbury was 
forced to three sets in every one of her 
matches, downing second seeded Elaine 
Hixon in the semis and top seeded 
Sandra Lewis in the finals. Steadiness 
off the ground and a fine match playing 
temperament are Judy's big 
Hixon seems to be a bit ahead of the 
girls in this division with only lack of 
concentration holding her back. 

Another determined little match 
player, Don Caton, survived seven 


assets. 





ANSWERS TO THE QUIZ 
1. Competition for the Davis Cup. 
2. Harvard-Yale versus Oxford-Cam- 

bridge. Harvard-Yale defeated Oxford- 

Cambridge 12 matches to 9 at Wimble- 

don, August 1% and 14. 

3. Yes, as a substitute on the third 
day of the Challenge Round at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in 1946. He defeated 
Dinny Pails in straight sets. 

1. The eight recipients are: John A. 
Kramer; E. Victor Seixas, Jr.; Frederick 
R. Schroeder, Jr.; J. Gilbert Hall; W. 


Donald McNeill; Francis X Shields: 
William F. Talbert and L. Straight 
Clark. 

5. H. V. Kaltenborn, in a letter to 


the New York Herald Tribune on June 8, 
1953. 


match points against him in his match 
with unheralded Neal Marcus of Tampa 
in the semi-finals. He then outlasted 
another dark horse, John Karabasz of 
Coral Gables, in a three set final. All 
three of these boys are well along for 
their years and I was also impressed by 
Frank Froehling, Jr. 

A hometown girl won the 13 and Un- 
der title in a very convincing display. 
Little Sandy Warshaw lost only 
games in the four matches played on 


Six 


her way to the championship. Jane 
Severson of Delray Beach was the losing 
finalist. 


Results in Last Issue 





Janie Severson and Sandy Warshaw 
were the stars of the Girls’ 13 event. 
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RANKINGS 








NEW ENGLAND RANKINGS 
Men's Singles 
Salaun, 2. E. Blair Hawley, 3. 
Robert Freedman, 4. Chauncey D. Steele, 5. 
Thomas Raleigh, Jr. 6. Jules A. Cohen, 
7. Lawrence Lewis, 8. Nicholas Sharry, 9. A 
Brooks Harris, 10. Lloyd Bates, 11. Craig 
Scott, 12. Seymour Hunter, 13. William C. B. 
Cullen, 14. Bernard Boyer, 15. John Foster, 
16, Gerald Slobin, 17. Robert A. Joslin, 18. 
Donald Tisdel, 19. J. Blaine Gilley, 20. Arthur 
Palmer, 21. Axel Kaufmann, 22. George Pear 


l. Henri 


son, 23. Edward Van Beverhoudt, 24. Arthur 
Wright, 25. Sidney Shapiro, 26. Henry R. 
Tiberio, 27. William Goodman, 28. John 


Amrol, 29. Donald Strong, 30. Robert Saltman, 
31. Brud Humphreys, 32. Stephen Armstrong, 
33. Walter Blauvelt, 34. Jack Ransohoff, 35. 
Curtis Foster. 

Men’s Doubles 


1. E. Blair Hawley-Henri Salaun, 2. Donald 
Manchester-Albert P. Everts Jr., Ay Thomas 
Raleigh Jr.-Harrison Rowbotham, 4, Arthur 


Palmer-Bernard Boyer, 5. Donald Manchester- 
Harrison Rowbotham, 6. Robert Stewart-P. 
Faden, 7. William C. B. Cullen-John Foster, 
8 Henri Salaun-William Rockwell, 9. Arthur 
Hills-Robert Joslin, 10. Philip Sweeney-John 
Laming, 11. Donald Strong-George Amsden, 
12. George Amsden-J. Parsons, 13. William 
Goodman-Axel Kaufmann, 14. Brud Hum- 
phreys-Edward Van Beverhoudt, 15. Walter 
Blauvelt-Lloyd Fitzpatrick, 16. Sidney Shapiro- 
Robert Saltman, 17. Lawrence Lewis-Marvin 
Herbert, 18. David Lorenzi-Gene Davis, 19. 
Norman Dalrymple-Lawrence Freeburn, 20. J. 
Blaine Gilley-John Amrol. 
Women’s Singles 
1. Lois Felix, 2. Margaret Varner, 3. Mrs. 
Melvin M. Johnson, 4. Julie Copeland, 5. Mrs. 
David McGoldrick, 6. Ruth Jeffery, 7. Mrs. 
Arkley Richards, 8. Mrs. Leighton C. Wood. 
* 9. Mrs. Arthur R. Hills, 10. Pat Sullivan, 11 
Beth Warner, 12. Gloria Griffin Martin, 13. 
Peggy Bates. 
Insufficient Data: Kay Hubbell, Baba Lewis, 
Nancy Norton, Carol Wendell. 
Junior Boy’s Singles 
1. Thomas Richardson, 2. Richard Hoehn, 
3. David Hicks, 4. Robert Bowditch, 5. Donald 
Hicks, 6. Roger Magenau. 7. Edward Weld. 
8. Albert Frost, 9. David Barker, 10. Neil 
Walsh, 11. Edward Kenerson, 12. Richard 
Wallace, 13. Nicholas Johns, 14. Robert 
Repetto, 15. Tony Aaronson, 16. Robert New- 
hall, 17. Thomas Wright, 18. Alden Briggs, 
Jr., 19. Robert Becker, 20. Robert Coonan. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
1. David Hicks-Donald Hicks, 2. Thomas 
Richardson-Roger Magenau, 3. Neil Walsh- 
Roger Magenau. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
1. Carol Wendell, 2. Joan Sullivan, 3. Mary 
Pigott, 4. Sally Darmody, 5. Mary Louise Gil- 
bane, 6. Joan Stockdale, 7. Virginia Connolly, 
8. Mary Storm, 9. Shirley Liu, 10. Barbara 
Doherty, 11. Ginger Barry, 12. Sally Dunphy, 
13. Bernice Welsch, 14. Anne Jebb, 15. Mary 


Jane Gordy, 16, Barbara Keefe, 17. Linda 
— 18. Anne Myatt, 19. Roberta 
ark. 


Junior Girls’ Doubles 
1. Joan Sullivan-Joan Stockdale, 2. Joan 
Sullivan-Sally Darmody, 3. Mary Pigott-Mary 
Storm, 4. Virginia Connolly-Mary Louise Gil- 
bane, 5. Anne Myatt-Barbara Keefe, 6. Mari- 
etta Nelson-Jeanne McKenzie. 
Boys’ Singles 
1. Robert Bowditch, 2. David Barker, 3. 
Nicholas Johns, 4. Bennet Serkins, 5. Mark 
Woodbury, III, 6. Samuel Heyman, 7. Donald 
Swan, 8. John Williams, 9. Charles Fenno, 
10. Michael Troderman, 11. Howard Myers, 
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12. Teddy Hoehn, 13. Daniel Morgan, Jr., 14 
Henry Hyde, 15. Spencer Gray, 16. Kalman 
Pollen, 17. David Moore, 18. Thomas Emmons, 
19. Paul Sullivan, 20. Curtis Brockelman. 
Boys’ Doubles 
1. Nicholas Johns-David Barker, 2. Robert 
Bowditch, Jr.-Teddy Hoehn, 3. Bennet Serkin- 
Howard Myers, 4. Daniel Morgan, Jr.-partner, 
5. Paul Sullivan-Douglass Devine, 6. John Wil 
liams-partner, 7. Michael Troderman-James 
Dwinell, III, 8. Alan MacDonald-Richard Car- 
ter, 9. Curtis Brockelman-John Mayher, 10. 
Richard Hardy-partner. 
Girls’ Singles 
1. Marietta Nelson, 2. Penny Nichols, 3. 
Jeanne McKenzie, 4. Diana Wolf, 5. Diana 
Meister, 6. Counihan, 7. Kathleen 
Cloney, 8. Joanne Barry, 9. Mary Covington, 
10. Nancy Doherty, 11. Elizabeth Baker, 12. 


Susan 


Natalie Ann White, 13. Ellen Mae Doherty, 
14. Joan Barry, 15. Rose Anne Duffin, 16. 
Jane MecLay, 17. Jane Fisher, 18. Emily 
Giesey. 


Girls’ Doubles 

1. Jeanne McKenzie-Marietta 

Jeanne McKenzie-Penny Nichols, 3. 
Cloney-Ellen Mae Doherty. 

Interscholastic Singles 

l. Richard Hoehn, 2. Thomas Richardson, 

3. James Farrin, 4. John Foster, 5. Larry 

Sears, 6. Stanley Wilkins, 


Nelson, 2. 
Kathleen 


7. William Novak, 
8. Perry Ruddick, 9. Stephen Mack, 10. Ed- 
ward Simmons, 11. Anthony Tully, 12. Donald 
Hicks. 

Interscholastic Doubles 


1. Richard Hoehn-James Farrin, 2. David 
Hicks-Donald Hicks, 3. William Novak-Neil 
Walsh, 4. John Foster-Stephen Mack, 5. Perry 


Ruddick-Stanley Wilkins, 6. Larry Sears-Cole. 
Senior Singles 
1. Alphonso Smith, 2. John Gow. 3. Arthur 
Wright, 4. Reuel Ritz, 5. Paul Jenney. 
Senior Doubles 
1. Alphonso Smith-William Childs, 2. 
Robert Bowditch-Harry Wolf, 3. Malcolm Hill- 
Henry Johnson, 4. Reuel Ritz-Arthur Wright, 
5. Clement Easton-Ray Labine. 
Father and Son Doubles 
1. Everett Hicks & Donald, 2. Harrison 
Rowbotham & Harrison Jr., 3. J. Bushnell 
Richardson & Thomas, 4. Malcolm Hill & Mal- 
colm Jr., 5. Robert Bowditch & Robert Jr., 
6. Carroll Harrington & Robert, 7. Leroy Vinal 


Steele Jr. & Chauncey LIL, 10. Ralph Sty 
& Donald, 11. G. Holmes Perkins & Gray 1. Ja 
INTERMOUNTAIN SECTION iar, 


Men’ s Singles awn 


Linn Rockwood, 2. Jack Terborg, 3. J ukay, 

Ph 4. Maurice Re sidy, 5. Robert Acgel) Insuf 
6. Wayne Pearce, 7. Joe Moll, 8. Rebert Davi 

9, Fred Steers, 10. Ed Pinegar, 11. Gla 1. Jol 

Haynes, 12. David Freed. 13. Ben Berk, ]4fMorfitt, 

Doug Corley, 15. Ellsworth Hale, 16, . Don 

Winslow, 17. Lee Hammel, 18. Ted Say!or, }9[Skulime 

k. W. Whistler, 20. George Pulver. nond, 

Men’s Doubles 13. Ror 

l. Jack Terborg-Maurice Reidy, 2. LingpBall, 16 

Rockwood-kKeith Wilson, 3. Jack —Terborgil. Bear 
George Pulver, 4. Bob Acsell-Maurice Reid 


5. Glen Haynes-Lee Hammel, 6. Jack Ormsbee] 1- Di. 
Peter Keller, 7. Ted Saylor-Maurice Reiner{lta Ste 
8. Wayne Pearce-Tom Brignand, 9. Sam MjljDaisley, 
stein-Sid Milstein, 10. Fred — Steers-DoygMalone: 


Cortey. Women's Singles gr 
1. Phyllis Lockwood, Joan Birkland, 3 F 
Manya Baumbacher, 4. Kay Hackett, 5, Jo 
Freed, 6. Faye Morris, 7. Leah Daly, 8. Ednab 
Wood, 9. Leigh Hay, 10. Barbara Lindsay. 

Women’s Doubles 
1. Leah Daly-Kay Hackett, 
wood-Faye Morris. 


1. Va 
er Brov 
Bob 
2. Phyllis Lockpot™ | 
om I 
Junior Boys’ Singles ened 
1. Wayne Pearce, 2. Doug Corley, 3. Ton 

Brignand, 4. John Doidge, 5. Sam Park, 6{ 1: An 
Tag Grossman, 7. Hy Saunders, 8. Jack KlapfDavidsor 
per, 9. Bob Walkingshaw, 10. Bill Sweet. . Sand 
Boys’ Singles ums. 


1. Tag Grossman, Hy Saunders, 3. Jac 
Lynn Olsen, 6 1. Col 


Klapper, 4. John ike 5. 

Steve Morgan, 7. Lee Epstein, 8. Steve Ben eFebvr 
nett, 9. Robert Hay, 10. Carl Buck. im Ba 
Senior Singles arke, 
1. David Freed, 2. Sam Milstein, 3. Budpett Jor 

Robineau, 4. Lee Ashley, 5. Al Hill. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST }.." 
Men’s Singles val 


1. Bill Quillian, 2. Fred Fisher, 3. Jac 
Lowe, 4. Emory Neale, 5. Don Flye, 6. oT DI 
Knox, 7. Jack Neer, 8. Jim Macken, 

Patten, 10. Hugh Findlay, 11. Jim Ske +. 12 L Mr 


Art Jeffery, 13. Ray Albano, 14. Wally Wet 
tick, 15. Doyle Perkins. Wag 
Insufficient Data: Paul Willey, Lawrene ves 
Barclay. — 
Men’s Doubles s 
1. Sam Lee-Emory Neale, 2. Bill Quillian Y eh 


Don Flye, 3. Fred Fisher-Jack Lowe, 4. ld 
Jeffery-Colin Walker, 5. Jim Flynn-Hugl, id. 
Findlay, 6. Darrell Eden-Donald Eden, 7. Ros rol M 
Hughes-Les Patten, 8. By Page-Ken Clegg, % 7 2) 
Doyle Perkins-Ray Albano, 10. Darrell Cusick Fach 

Earl Cusick. ola 














& William, 8. Ira Foss & David, 9. Chauncey K Ali 
1c 
Irs. Joy 
BOOK REVIEW LCs 
tise, 4. 
ie Ai 

“TENNIS FOR CHILDREN” by © graph recommends the “duck walk” omfinne, 
Joseph Pizzat. School-Aid Company, bended knees to aid in getting downt 4 Fe 
Danville, Illinois, 61 pp., $1.95. the ball. Grips and scoring are explain Barb 
One of the most unusual tennis books _ in simple language. wfore 
of the last decade is Tennis for Chil- The pictures show the little boy chokf. Care 
dren by Joseph Pizzat, written in a style ing his racket and taking the simpl rom 


that will attract children of grammar 
school age. The large print and the clear 
illustrations of the little boy learning to 
play should arouse and sustain interest 
among the younger set. 

Mr. Pizzat’s method of teaching is 
simplicity itself. A fourth-grader can 
read this book alone and learn by him- 
self the toss, the forehand, the backhand 
and the serve. The early part of the book 
deals with the bouncing, catching and 
tossing of the ball. One unusual photo. 


of possible wind-ups and follow 
throughs. Instead of elaborating on comf), Ca, 
plicated techniques, this book emphafhrenk- 
sizes a few basic principles such as gripfy Hu 
i ; ae: bara 
stance and hit. The service is taught a7.) 
a back-scratching action with the threfine, ¢ 
latter principles stressed. 
Perhaps the most important claim fogl. Jan 


this book is that it allows the young’ * 

Janet 
reader to get a grasp of the game ®ping 
tennis by himself through a series Care 
questions and simple practice meth dy ¢ 
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Women’s Singles 
y. 1. Janct Hopps, 2. Trudy Lees, 3. Beverly 
nby, 1. Clara Lovett, 5. Barbara Lum, 6. 

LON andy Stavridis, 7. June Lee, 8. Marilyn 
J Kukay, 9. Lorraine Dimoff. 
Aca Insufficient Data: Doris Popple, Kay Staples. 
David Junior Boys’ Singles 

Glaf 1. John Swann, 2. Norman Merrill, 3. George 
, \ypMorfitt, 4. Larry Mounger, 5. Larry Newman, 
Don Smetheram, 7. Bob Elwood, 8. Fred 
‘or, 19. kulimoski, 9. Dave nn 10. Barry Drum- 
ond, 11. Mal Swanson, Jon Kettenring, 
13. Ron Martin, 14. hoy ‘Cusick, 15. Ken 
LingpBall, 16. Bob Ellerby, 17. John Marshall, 18. 
srhorgfo. Bean. 
Reid, 





Stroy 












Junior Girls’ Singles 


msbee] 1. Diane Peterson, 2. Ann rece 3. San- 
einerfira Stephens, 4. Phyllis Frederick, 5. Carol 


n MiljDaisley, 6. Jane Brisack, 7. Sally True, 8. Kay 
:-DoygMaloney, 9. Sandra Leyda, 10. Gretchen Davis, 
Ml. Cone Suva, 12. Suzanne Ivey, 13. Susie 
Butt, 14. Jackie Ford. 
Boys’ Singles 

1, Vaughn Mason, 2. Dave Ringler, 3. Alis- 
er Brown, 4 Chuck Bertrand, 5. Harry Doyle, 
6, Bob Quall, 7. Ray Camlin, 8. Ned Fair- 
bourn, 9. Bill Burley, 10. John Coughlin, 11 


nd, 3 
5. Jo 
Ednal 


ay. 


Lock om Lizotte, 12. Mike Hynes, 13. Don 
Kennedy, 14. Bob Guenther, 15. Jerry Hoogs. 
Ton Girls’ Singles 


rk, 6| 1. Ann Barclay, 2. Patty Miller, 3. Barbara 

KlapPavidson, 4. Diane Stephens, 5. Janis Ragen, 
f, Sandra Levda, 7. Phoebe King, 8. Gloria 
Burns. 

Jee Junior Veterans’ Singles 

en, 6| 1. Colin Clegg, 2. Claude Hockley, 3. Doug 

. BepleFebvre, 4. Darrell Cusick, 5. Bob Moran, 6. 
Jim Bartlett, 7. Kurt Berndt, 8. Norman 
arke, 9. Rupe Topp, 10. Earl Cusick, 11. 

_ Budpert Jones, 12. Walt Kastner. 

Senior Singles 

r 1. Ed Kemble, 2. George McKinney, 3. Kurt 

Berndt, 4. Dud Starr, 5. Dr. Pat Murphy, 6 


Al Stevenson. 


Jac = 
Ne IDDLE STATES ES RANKINGS 
Women’s Singles 
1. Mrs. William DuPont, 2. Mrs. Francis 
josters, 3. Mrs. Carter Simonin, 4. Mrs. Rus- 
| Ward, 5. Alice Fehrenbach, 6. Mrs. Laussat 
Cement, 7. Mrs. John Newlin, 8. Gloria 
lung, 9. Mrs. Edward Pinkham, 10. Mrs. 
betty — 11. Mrs. Harry Hoffmann, 12. 
s. Ellwood Beatty, 13. Carol LeCato, 14. Joy 
‘Hugh ilderrama, 15. Mrs. Nancy Milne, 16. Mrs. 
Ross mald Chance, 17. Mrs. Jack Gilliford, 18. 
ol Meyer, 19. Joy Liken, 20. Mrs. Starling 
se yfiee!, 21. Mrs. Ralph Wickel, 22. Dr. Virginia 
*~ Washburn, 23. Nancy Cross, 24. Mary Borrelli, 
5. Alice Gottshall, 26. Edith Cressman, 27. 
is. Joyce Gilbert. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
1. Carol LeCato, 2. Judy Bygate, 3. Jane 
tise, 4. Betty Schrenk, 5. Gloria Stratos, 6. 
mie’ Aiken, 7. Rosemary Barna, 8. Barbara 
> ominne, 9. Sally Leid, 10. Kay Huber, 11. 
sy Farry, 12. Patty Cressman, 13. Jeanne 
ato, 14. Nancy Cross, 15. Sandra Sylvester, 
Barbara Gott, 17. Nancy Hood, 18. Patty 
wford, 19. Florie Willis, 20. Mary Andrews, 
Carol Heffelfinger, 22. Helen Hamilton, 
Sandra Schultz, 24. Edith Shipley, 25. 
berta Fullerton. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
Carol LeCato-Jeanne LeCato, 2. Betty 
threnk-Rosemary Barna, 3. Sandra Sylvester- 
grip Huber, 4. Patsy Farry-Sally Farry, 5. 
ht & wetbara Winne-Edith Shipley, 6. Gloria Stra- 
Carol Heffelfinger, 7. Nancy Hood-Barbara 
thre ime, 8. Christine Auten-Helen Hamilton. 
Girls’ Singles 
l. Jane Feise, 2. Sally Leid, 3. Jeanne Le- 
oun#o, 4. Carol Heffelfinger, 5. Judy Sylvester, 
BJanet Gurk, 7. Joyce Whitehead, 8. Dolores 
€ Billing, 9. Helen Hamilton, 10. Judy Clay, 
Ss O8. Carol Morgan, +12. Tracy Johnson, 13. 
lndy Gilmore, 14. Patricia Aiken. 
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TEXAS RANKINGS 


(Continued from Page 58) 


ger Templeton-Peter Winstead, 12, Wayne Varker 
Don Mazzu, 13. Bobby Peek-Bobby Daniels, 14 
Mike Garza-Manuel Lopez 
Girls’ Singles 
1. Mary Lou Sankhead, 2 Nancy Davis, 
Winnie Worth, 4. Judy Kothman, 5. Fayrene Wat 
son, 6. Martha Walker, 7. Nancy Richey, 8. Mary 
Sue Kuenstler, 9. Jacque Dawson, 10 Helen 
Cronenburger, 11 Melissa Shepherd, 12 Kay 
Protho 
Girls’ Doubles 
1 Martha Walker-M:z ary Bankhead, 2 Judy 
Kothman-Ann Fie le Is, 3 Winnie Worth Naney 
Richey, 4. Mary Bankhead-Ann Fields, Nancy 
Richey- Naney Norvell, 6. Sherry Roth-Mary Sue 
Kuenstler, 7. Nancy Davis-Flo Marvin, 8. Patsy 
Griffin-Grace MecMullin, 9. Jacque Dawson-Jackie 
Moses 
Senior Singles 
1. Bernard Clinton, 2. Leman Baker, 3. Fred 
Royer, 4. Jesse Pfeffer, 5. Frost Carvel, 6. Roger 
Robinson, 7. Allan Smuck, 8. Walter Hebert, 9 


Louis A Fisher. 
Senior Doubles 

1. Cy Worth-Allen Key, 2 
Robinson, 3. Bernard Clinton-L 
Pettus-Allan Smuck, 5. Jesse 


John Hoff, 10. 


Hoff- Roget 
Fisher, 4. 
Pfeiffer- Boyles, 


John 
A. 


6. Roger Robinson-P erry Matlock, 7 Clifford 

Weist- es Carvel, 8. Roger Robinson-Perry Mat 
lock, Charles Sloan-John Hoff 
Father and Son 

1. Karl Kamr: ath & Karl Jr., 2. Cy Worth & 


Toby, 3. E. C. “Red” Sledge & Eddie, 4. Douglas 


Fuller & Don. 


*This report is printed in advance in order that any 
who wish to suggest changes can do so before the 
TLTA_ Executive Committee takes final action. 
Anyone wishing to suggest changes should write to 
Dr. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, 
or to W. C. Blalock, 3941 Parkside Drive, Dallas 


NEW SOUTH WALES CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sydney, Nov. 20 
Men's Singles 
Second Round. Lewis Hoad d. B. 


Sumner, 6 


1 
6-1, 6-1; Ashley Cooper d. Jerry Moss, 6- 5-7, 
2-6, 6-2, 6-1; John Bromwich d. C. Mason, 7-5, 
6-0, 6-2; Sven Davidson d. Billy Gilmour, 3-6, 1-6, 
4 


6-3, 6-3, 7-5; Mervyn Rose d. J. O’Brien, 4-6, 6 
6-2, 6-4; Roger Becker d. Roy Emerson, 6-3, 4-6, 
6-8, 6-4, 8-6; Neale Fraser d. Doug Reid, 7-9, 7-5, 
6-4, 10-8; Ham Richardson d. N. Gibson, 6-2, 6-0, 
6-0; Ken Rosewall d. Warren Woodcock, 6-4, 1-6, 
6-1, 6-2; Mal Anderson d. Sven Stockenberg, scores 


not given; George Worthington d. Mike Green, 6-2, 
6-4, 6-4; Lennart Bergelin d. P. Newman, 6-4, 6-4, 
6-4; Rex Hartwig d. K. Meyer, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2; Ian 


Ayre d. John Barrett, 6-3, 6-2, 3-6, 9-7; Don Candy 
d. Max Anderson, 6-0, 6-4, 6-1; Tony Trabert d. 
L. Flanders, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2. 

Third Round. Hoad d. Cooper, 
6-3, 6-2; Bromwich d. Davidson, 6-4, 4-2, def.; 
Rose d. Becker, 4-6, 8-6, 6-2, 6-4; Richardson d. 
Fraser, 3-6, 6- cf 6-2, 8-6; Rosewall d. Anderson, 
6-3, 3-6, 7-5, 6-0; Bergelin d. Worthington, 7-5, 
6-2, 6-8, 1-6, 6-1; Hartwig d. 

Candy d. Trabert, 4-6, 7-5, 
eater finals. Bromwich d. Hoad, 
Rose d. Richardson, 6-4, 6-4, 7-5; 
Bergelin, 6-3, 6-3, 8-6; ‘Hartwig d. 
1-6, 6-1, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Rose d. Bromwich, 9-7, 2-6, 6-3, 3-6, 
6-1; Hartwig d. Rosewall, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3. 

Finals. Hartwig d. Rose, 6-3, 6-4, 8-6. 


Men’s Doubles 

First Round. W. Johnson-B. 
Green, 16-14, 2-6, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3; Barrett-Becker d. 
Woodcock-Lovett, 6-0, 6-1, 6-2; Reid-Pryor d. 
Stockenberg-Max Anderson, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. 

Second Round. Rose- Hartwig d. Stanicic-Neu- 
maerker, 6-1, 6-0, 6-1; Emerson-Anderson d. New- 
man-Gibson, 11-9, 9-7, 4-6, 7-5; Quist-Bromwich 
d. Johnson-Bowman, 6-0, 4-6, 7-5, 6-8, 8-6; Barrett- 
Becker d. Davidson-Bergelin, def. ; Rosewall-Hoad 
d. Ayre-Flanders, 6-4, 10-8, 6-2; Fraser-Cooper d. 
Reid-Pryor, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4; Candy-Worthington d. E. 
Johnson-R. Sheriff, 6-4, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1; Trabert- 
Richardson d. T. Green-G. Ryan, 6-1, 6-1, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Rose-Hartwig d. Emerson- in 
son, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4; Barrett-Becker d. Quist-Brom- 
wich, 6-1, 8-6, 6-4; Rosewall-Hoad d. Fraser- 
Cooper, 6-2, 8-6, 9-7; oY en d. Candy- 
Worthington, 6-4, 7-5 

Semi-finals. Rose- figrtwig d. Barrett-Becker, 6-0, 
3-6, 6-1, 6-4; eget Hoad d. Trabert-Richardson, 
3- ‘6; 6-2, 2-6, 6-2 

Finals. Rosewail- oad d. Rose-Hartwig, 7-5, 8-6, 
6-1. 


8-10, 6-4, 3-6, 


6-4, 6-3, 7- 5: 
Rosewall d. 
Candy, 6-1, 


Bowman d. Moss- 


Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Thelma Long d. Kay Hawton, 6-3, 
6-4; Jennifer Staley d. D. Seeney, 6-3, 6-4; Beryl 
Penrose d. L. Nichols, 6-1, 6-0; Mary Carter d. F. 


Muller, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Staley d. Long, 6-4, 
rose d. Carter, 6-0, 6- 
Penrose d. Staley, 6-0, 1-6, 6-3. 


1-6, 8-6; Pen- 


Finals. 





Women's Doubles 
Hawton-Penrose§ d 


Semi-finals. Nichols- Ellis, 


7-5, 6-2; Carter-Staley d. Muller-Seeney, 12-10, 6-4 
Finals. Carter-Staley d. Hawton-Penrose, ¢ Hef 
Mixed Poubles 

Semi-finals. Candy Hawton d, Becker-Stale 6-2, 
7-5; Worthington-Long d. Fraser-Venrose, 6-2, 6-4 


Finals, Wo 


6-0 


rthington-Long d. Candy. Hawton, 6-2 


Junior Boys’ Singles 
Third Round. Ashley Cooper d. R. Kerr, 6.2, 6-1; 
B. Gulley d. W. Jacques, 6-3, 6-1; B. Bowman d 
P. Frankland, 7-5, 6-3; G. Lovett d. Mike 
7-5, 6-4; Roy Emerson d. L. Danna, 6-2 


Green 


Gibson d R. Bennett, 6-2, 6-3; Warren Wor eock 
d. B. Mayo, 6-4, 6-2; Jerry Mo ‘ wmar 
8-6, 6-2 

Quarter-finals. Cooper d. Gulley, 9.7, 6-1; Bow 
man ad Lovett, 6-2, 6-8, 8-6; Emerson d. Gibson 


6-2, 7-5; Moss odcock, 6-2, 6-4 
Semi-finals. Coop d. Bowman, 6-2, 1-6, 6 
Emerson d. Moss, 6-0, 1-6, 6-2 
Finals. Cooper d. Emerson, 6-8, 6-4, 6-4 
Foon Boys’ Doubles 
eo Emerson d. Woodcock- Lovett 
Gibson- Newman, 6, 6-3, 6-4 
ooper-Emerson d. Moss-Green, 6-3, 6-4 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. L. ( 





Semi-finals. 
Moss Green a 
Finals. ( 


oghlin d. M. Hellyer 6, 6-4 
6-1; E. Orton d. A. Huddlestone, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3 
Finals. Orton d. Coghlin, 11-9, 9-7 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
Finals. N. March-A. Paech d. Hellyer-B Jones, 
7-§. 6-3 


INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Montevideo, Nov. 21 
Men’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Hugh Stewart d 
geli, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4; Art Larsen d 
7-5, 6-2 
Semi-finals. Fausto Gardini d. Art 
7-5; Luis Ayala d. Jaroslav Drobny, 
6-3. 
Finals. 


Nicola Pietran- 
Argon (Urug.), 


Larsen, 6-3, 
12-10, 7 


Gardini d. Ayala, 6-4, 6-2, 7-9, 8-6 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Pietrangeli-Gardini d. Larsen-Stewart 
6-4, 7-5; Ayala-Hammersley d 
6-3, 6-2. 
Finals. Ayala-Hammersley d 
6-2, 1-6, 5-7, 6-3, 9-7. 


Drobny-Mottram, 


Pietrangeli-Gardini, 


CITY OF BUENOS AIRES 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Men’s Singles. Enrique Morea d. 
6-4, 6-0, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles. E. 

gusto O. 


Luis Morea, 


Morea-Carlos Lynch d. Au- 
Zappa-Alejo Russell, 6-1, 6-4, 9-7. 


Women’s Singles. Graciela Lombardi d. June 
Hanson, 6-4, 6-2. 
omen’s Doubles. Julia Borzone-Elena de Egui- 


guren d. Lombardi-Mabel Bove, 6-4, 6-0. 
_ Mixed Doubles. A. Russell-Nora de Somoza di- 
vided with Zappa-Felisa de Zappa. 





won the women’s 
singles in Buenos Aires by defeating June 
Hanson, 6-4, 6-2. 


Graciela Lombardi 






6l 








INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT OF 
PERU 


Lima, Dec. § 


Jarosalv Drobny d. Art Larsen 


Men's Singles 
l-o, 6-2, 0 3, 6-3 


ARGENTINE INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNAMENT 
Buenos Aires, Nov. 28 
Men's Singles 


Quarter-finals. Art Larsen d. Tony Mottram 


6-3, 6-3, o-8, O-2; Jaroslav Drobny d. Hugh Stew 
art, 6-3, 6-8, 6-3, 6-2; Fausto Gardini dd. Luis 
Ayala, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 10-8; — Morea 
Guiseppe Merlo, 7-5, 6-2, 3-6, 

Semi-finals. Enrique Morea a Larsen, 6-1, 6-8 
6-2, 6-1; Drobny d. Fausto Gardini, 6-3, 3-0 j 
o-1 

Finals. Morea d. Drobny, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3, 6-0 

Men's Doubles 

Finals. Drobny-Morea d. Mottram-Alejo Russell 

9-7, 6-3, 6-4 
Women's Singles 
Semi-finals. Sylvana Lazzarino d. F. P. de Zappa 


2 7-5; Edda Buding d. L. Morales, 4-6, 6-4 
6 

Finals. Lazzarino d. Buding, 8-6, 6-2 

Women's Doubles 

Finals. Lazzarino-D. O. Cristiani d. Ise & Edda 

Buding, 6-3, 2-6, 6-1 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Edda Buding-Hugh Stewart d. Lazzarino 








Nicola Pietrangeli, 8-6, 6-3. 
KING’S CUP 
KING'S CUP 
Denmark D. rege 5-0 
Helsinki, Nov. 
Kurt Nielsen d. Reinar _ 6-8, 6-0, 6-2 
4-6, 6-0; Soren Hojberg d. Sakari Salo, 6-3, 6-3 
6-4; Nielsen-Hojberg d. Salo-Krause, 6-0, 6-3, 6-2 


Nielsen d. Salo, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2; Hojberg d Nyssonen, 


3-6, 6-1, 6-4, 6-4. 


Norway D. Belgium, 3-2 
= Nov. 22 
Gunnar Sjoewall; 


Philippe Washer d. Finn Sohol 


d. Gino Mezzi; Nils Erik Hessen-Sjoewall d. 
Washer-Andre Jamar, 6- 6-4, 10-8; Washer d 
Sohol, 11-9, 6-3, 6-2 Sowell d. Mezzi, 6-3, 6-3, 
7-5 


Sweden Defeats France, 4-1 
Stockholm, Nov. 30 
Eliasson d. Pillet, 3-6, 6-3, 6- 6-4, 6-4; Tor 
sten Johansson d. Xavier * Rtiont Saussine, 10-8, 
6-3, 6-0; Jean Borotra-Jean Noel Grinda (Fr.) d 


Johansson-Schmidt, 14-12, 6-8, 6-3, 6-8, 6-4; Jo 
hansson d. Pillet, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4; Axelsson d. Per 
reau-Saussine, 6-1, 6-0, 6-2 


SWEDEN DEFEATS NEW ZEALAND 
Wellington 
Lennart Bergelin d. Peter Nicholls, 4-6, 8-6, 6-1; 
John Barry d. Sven Davidson, 6-2, 6-4; Davidson 
Bergelin d. Barry-Ron McKenzie, 1-6, 6-3, 8-6, 


6-3. 
Christchurch 
Bergelin d. Nicholls, 6-4, 6-0; Barry d. David- 
son, 4-6, 6-2, 8-6; Davidson-Bergelin d. Barry- 


Nicholls, 7-5, 7-5. 
Auckland 
Bergelin d. Barry, 6-4, 5-7, 6-4, 8-6; Davidson 
d. Mark Otway, 8-6, 6-1, 6-1; Bergelin-Davidson d 


10-8, 6-2 
Davidson d. 
Otway- Robson, 


Barry-Jeff Robson, 4-6, 
lin, 6-4, 6-8, 6-1, 6-4; 
6-2; Bergelin-Davidson d. 
6-3. 


; Otway d. Berge- 
Barry, 6-2, 6-3, 
6-4, 6-3, 


GRENOBLE INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNAMENT 
Grenoble, Nov. 24 
Men’s Singles. Faccini (Italy) d. 
(USA), 6-4, 6-1, 2-6, 2-6, 6-3. 
Men’s Doubles. Faccini-Maggi d. 
nero, 7-5, 6-1, 6-1. 
Women’s Singles. Pillaz (Fr.) d. 
6-1, 7-5. 


ANGERS INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Angers, Nov. 22 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Budge Patty d. Jalabert, 6-2, 6-1; 
Robert Haillet d. Jean Ducos de la Haille, 6-0, 6-1. 
Finals. Patty d. Haillet, 13-11, 6-4 


Tony Vincent 


Vincent-Gar- 


Rostaing (Fr.), 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 
LEBANON 
Lebanon, Nov. 13 
Men’s Singles 
Fourth Round. R. Farah d. Y. Zeidan, 3-6, 6-2, 
7-5; E. Aboukhaled d. E. Yazbeck, 4-6, 12-10, 10-8; 
J. Jabbour d. G. Bridi, 6-2, 2-0, def.; S. Khoury d. 
M. Shehade, 6-0, 6-1 
Semi-finals. ‘Aboulhaled d. 
6-1, 6-0; Khoury d. Jabbour, 


Farah, 6-4, 3-6, 1-6, 
6-0, 6-3, 6-3. 


Finals. Khoury d. Aboukhaled, 6-0, 6-1, 6-0. 
: Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. ee an Jabbour d. Aboukhaled- 


Farah, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2; Khoury-Karaoglan d. 
Dabbous- Zeidan, e 3, 6- 4, 6-3. 


62 


Finals. Khoury: Karaoglan d. Majdalany-Jabbour, 
v4, 1, O83 

ag 8 Sa 

Semi —— Mrs. N rah d. A 
6, 6-3, O-1; V. Mattar ey Mrs. J 
Finals. Mi ittar d. Farah, 6-2, 6-0 

Mixed Doubles 
Karaoglan-Farah = d 


Kyriacopoulo, 
Nahas, 6-2, 0-4 


Finals Majdalany- Mattar, 
5 


S-6 


BALE PROFESSIONALS 

Bale, Nov. 22 
Men's Singles }. lemetti (Fr.) d. Rolando Del 
Bello (1t.), 0-3, 7 


5 
Men’s Doubles. lemetti-Del Bello d. H 
Hl. Huonder, 8-6, 4-6, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5 


Albrecht 


ITALIAN PROFESSIONALS 


Italy, Nov. 9 
Men’: s Singles. Fattori d. Rolando Del Bello, 6-3, 
6-3, 6-2; Rolando Del Bello d. Fattori 


Marcello & 
Monetti, 6-3, 6-3, 6-2 


SWISS INDOORS 
Geneva, Nov. 14 
Men's Singles 
Budge Patty d. Tony Vincent, 6-1, 
Sirola d. Gene Garrett, 3-6, 6-3, 6 


Semi-finals. 
6-3; Orlando 


Finals. Patty d. Sirola, 1-6, 6-3, 10-12, 6-1, 7-5. 
Men's Doubles 
Finals. Patty-Jean Borotra d. Sirola-Carlo Maggi, 


6-3, 0-6, 6-2, 6-2 
Women's Singles 


Finals. Ruth Kaufmann d. Marie-Louise Billaz, 
6-4, 6-4 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Kaufmann-Henri Cochet d. Billaz-Boro 


tra, 6-2, 6-2 


NOVA SCOTIA RANKINGS 
Men's Singles 


1. David Piers, 2. James Scriven, 3. Bev. Piers, 
4. Dr. Philip Cole, 5. Gordon Hughes, 6. Nicky 
Weatherston, 7. Robert Fraser, 8. Reg. Cluney. 


Women's Singles 


1. Anne Stacey, 2. Vida Large, 3. Mrs. Gordon 
Hughes, 4. Mrs. M. Crunden. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Nicky Weatherston, 2. Robert Fraser, 3. 
Donnie Hill, 4. Howie Stephens, 5. Derek Piers, 


6. Stephen Thompson, 7. Alan Beattie, 8. Rhys 
House, 9. Roger MacMillen, 10. John Hamm, 
Melvin Heit, Leon Cole, George Tattrie. 

Junior Girls’ Singles 
MacPherson, 2. Carol Cosman, 3. Jane 
Pat Stanfield, 5. Ann-Marie Doucette, 
Smith. 


1. Jean 
McNeill, 4. 
6. Deanne 


Boys’ Singles 
1. Melvin Heit, 2. Leon Cole, 3. Grant Theaks- 
ton, 4. George Martell, 5. Gavin Rainnie, 6. Jack 
Adams, 7. Harold Nickerson, 8. David Woodworth. 
Girls’ Singles 
1. Pam Dewis, 2. Pat Stanfield, 3. Carol Cos- 
man, 4. Helen Boucette, 5. Margaret Wallace, 6. 


Joan Crunden. 
Boys’ (13) Singles 
1. David Woodworth, 2. Donald 
John Grant, 4. David Cunningham. 
Girls’ (13) Singles 
1. Pam Dewis, 2. Joan Crunden. 


Chapman, 3. 


LEINSTER RANKINGS 
Men's Singles. 1. G. P. Jackson, 2. J. D. 
Hackett, 3. G. D. Fitzpatrick, 4. J. P. McHale & 
J. J. Fitzgibbon, 6. H. Barniville. 

Women’s Singles. 1. E 
Anne Fitzpatrick, 3. Mrs. M. 
O'Sullivan, 5. B. Moran. 


Lombard, 2. June 
Fitzgibbon, 4. M. 





SQUASH 


GOLD SQUASH paogeres * oe 
Cedarhurst, L. I., 
Men’s Sole 





Semi- we Diehl Mateer d. Dick Squires, 15-10, 
15-5, 15-4; Calvin MacCracken d. Henry Foster, 
15-7, 15-9, 15-10. 

Finals. Mateer d. MacCracken, 15-8, 11-15, 
15-12, 15-5. 


Men’s Doubles 


Semi-finals. Richard Remsen-John Russell d. 


Harold Baker-Herkimer Warren, 18-13, 15-10, 
15-6; John Humes-Herman Schwab d. William T. 
Ketcham Jr. Robert Dewey, 18-17, 10-15, 8-15, 
15-7, 15-1 

ie vk Rasen: Russell d. Humes-Schwab, 18-14, 
15-7 /. 5-12 


TICKNOR-GLIDDEN paree™ peterorr 
Englewood, N. J., Nov 


First Day 
Diehl Mateer d. Calvin MacCracken, 17-15, 15-7 
15-11; Mateer d. Carter Fergusson, 15-9, 13-15 
13-16, 18-15 15-13; Henri Salaun d. Fergusson, 
15-8, 15-11, 15-12; Salaun d. Dick Squires, 14-15, 
15-12, 15-9, 9-15, 15-7; MacCracken d. Squires, 
15-13, 15-3, 5-15, 15- 
Second Day 
Squires d. Mateer, 15-10. 15-10, 15-7; Squires 
d. Fergusson, 15-8, 15-6. 11-15, 16-14; Salaun d. 
MacCracken, 15-11, 15-6, 15-7; MacCracken d. 
Fergusson, 11-15, 15-11, 15-21. 15-4; Mateer (win- 
ner) d. Salaun, 16-15, 3-15, 12-15, 15-13, 15-9. 





EGYPTIAN RESULTS 


——. 
ALEXANDRIA SPORTING CLUB 
TOURNAMENT 
Alexandria, Nov. 1 
Men's Singles 





Quarter-finals. Donald Acobas d. J ella 
6-1, 6-4; Khalil d. R. Kilbrit, 6-3, q 
Jacques Peten d. A. Dzedzos, 6-1, 6-2; N "Ese 
d. J. Biazzos, def 

Semi-finals. Acobas d Khalil, 6-4, 6-1; Petey 
Escher, 6-3, 6-2. 

Finals. Acobas d. Peten, 6-2, 6-4, 


Men's Doubles 
Semi-finals. Acobas-1. Adel d. M. Charbit-R, k 
brit, 9-7, 6-1; Miz wont Coen-J. Peten d. E. Ze 
A. Dzedzos, 6-2, 
Finals. Acobas Ade ‘led, 
Women's Singles 
Eeman d. E. Mathieu, 7-5, 74 
M. Sinadino d. A. Frances, 5-7, 6-1, 6-3 
Finals. Eeman d. Sinadino, 6-2, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles 


Coen-Peten, 4-6, 6-3, 7 


ae 


Semi-finals. E. 








_— 


Semi-finals. Acobas-Eeman d. P. de Zoghe Fast-< 
Mathieu, 6-3, 6-3; Peten-Sinadino d. Coen.) Clay 
Mathieu, 3-6, 6-2, 6-3 

Finals. Acobas-Eeman d. Peten-Sinadino, 6. Green 
4-6, 6-2. ing. Fe 

TOP fo 
POLICE OFFICERS CLUB OPEN LAWN 
airo, Nov. We: 

Men's Singles 

Semi-finals. M. Badr-el-Dine d. Nabil Hassaq W 
6-3, 6-0; Youssef Hamdi d. C. Fenmen, 7-5, 4 
6- and of 

Finals. Badr-el-Dine d. Hamdi, 6-3, 6-4. 

Men's Doubles GRE 

Semi-finals. Hassan-H. Schindler d. A. Mai 
C. Fenmen, 6-3, 6-4; Badr-el-Dine-Homsi d 
Saleh-S. Sidky, 6-2, 6-0. 

Finals. Badr-el-Dine-Homsi d. Hassan-Schind 
6-2, 6-8, 6-3. T Cosh Cast 

Women's Singles We. 

Semi-finals. Betsy Abbas d. J. Sideratos, 6-1, 6- tenni 
P. Vassiliadis d. H. Testaferrata, 6-2, 6 old 2 

Finals. Abbas d. Vassiliadis, 6-2, 6-1. eaten 

Women’s Doubles BER 

Semi-finals. Hamdy-Haussman d. L. & M. Ma days 
moud, 6-2, 6-4; Abbas-Sideratos d. Buccianti-Sioq AM 
° Finals. Abbas-Sid = oar 

inals. Abbas-Sideratos d. Tamdy-Haussma * 
6-3, 6-2. LS 
——— 


Mixed Doubles 


Semi-finals. El! Sissy-X. Vassiliadis d. A. Alloubd 


Mrs. Vigreux, 6-0, 6-3; Badr-el-Dine-Abbas | 
Soliman-L. Mahmoud, 6-1, 6-0. 
Finals. Badr-el-Dine-Abbas d. El Sissy-Vassili 


dis, 6-2, 6-2. 


ALEXANDRIA CRICKET CLUB OPEN 
Alexandria, Nov. 14 

Men's Singles. A. Dzedzos d. E. Sofair, 6-4, 6 

Men’ s Doubles. Saikali-Sofair d. Dzedzos-Weldo 


6-2, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles. E. Smith d. P. 
6-2, 7-5. 

Siac Doubles. Smith-T. Hussussian d. Po 
kowska-Vambaris, 6-3, 6- 


a 
Mixed Doubles. Saikali-Polkowska d. 


Smith, 6-4, 6-1. 


Taw 


HELIOPOLIS OPEN 

Men’s Singles. M. Badr-el-Dine d. 
barek, 6-2, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles. Badr-el-Dine-Moubarek d. 
Fenmen-Adel Allouba, 6-1, 6-1. 

Women’s Singles. Esther Saul d. 
6-3, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles. Betsy 
Badr-el-Dine, 6-4, 6-2. 


Kamel Mo 


J. Siderat 
Abbas-Moubarek d. Sad 


INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Cairo, Nov. 15 
Men’s Singles. Paul Remy d. Jack Arkinsta 


6-4, 9-7, 4-6, 7-5. 


PEI 


Polkowkt""" 


open 
write 
Law! 


| 





FLORIDA 


FLORIDA STATE TOURNAMENT 
Winter Park, Nov. 30 
Men’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Alberto Danel d. Orlando Garrid 





7-5, 1-6, 6-3; Larry Schaffer d. Hal Schaus, 6 
6-4; Al Harum d. Charles Warden, 6-2, 6 
Johann Kupferberger d. Memo Garcia, 7-5, 6-2. 
Semi-finals. Danel d. Schaffer, 3-6, 6-3, 6 
Harum d. Kupferberger, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3. 
Finals. A. Harum d. Danel, 6-1, 2-6, 4-6, 
6-1. 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Schaffer-Kupferberger d. Summef 
Boesch, 6-3, 6-3; Harum-O. Garrido d. Dan 
Warden, 6-3, 10-8. : 
Finals. Schaffer-Kupferberger d. Harum-Garrid 
6-3, 6-1, 62. 
Women’s Singles 
Finals. Connie Ball d. Pat Stewart, 2-6, 6-3, § 
Women’s Doubles 
Finals. Carmen Lampe-Nancy Corse led 
Curry-C. Ball, 6-4 





ADD 
CITY 
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Tennis Court Construction 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


INCORPORATED 


AROMORE PENNA. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 





Tennis Court Construction 


“DIXICO” 


Tennis Courts for the South 
All Types :-: All Kinds 


Write to: DIXICO 


(Atlanta Office) Box 11, 
College Park, Georgia 





COUNSELOR TENNIS 


VERMONT GIRLS’ CAMP 


July and August 


Write: Room 1605 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. ¥ 











Zoghel 
Coen-] 


no, 6 


fast-drying GREEN-LAWN Tennis Courts 
Clay Courts Green Asphalt Courts 


Green Materials for surfacing and top-dress- 


‘| ing. Fast-drying, Clay and Dirt Courts. GREEN- 


10P for Asphalt and Concrete Courts. GREEN- 


LAWN Fast-drying Court ! 
































N 
West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Berks Tennis Club, Pennsylvania 
Hassay West Side Tennis Club, Detroit, Mich. 
“" "| and other well known clubs and institutions. 
GREEN-LAWN TENNIS COURT CO. 
Alloub GOLF LANE, Huntington 5, N. Y. 
id. Phone Hunt. 4-5070 
chindl“Cgsh for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
We will pay 60c per dozen for your used 
6-1, 6(f tennis balls if they are not more than 3 years 
a: old and covers are intact-—not split, moth- 
; eaten or grease stained. SEND ANY NUM- 
BER. You will receive our check within 5 
Mi. Ma days plus your postage. 
nti-Siog rene NOVELTY bs ag ng 
Box Merrick, L. I., N. 
LuSsmag Send = Mailing Bag—-Holds 12 — 
Alloa ROBERT MOORE’S 
Das 
«at PERMANENT MARKING TAPES 
for Tennis Courts 
PEN LEAD TAPES and Special Nails 
6-4, 6 158 Valley Road—Montclair, N. J. 
Weldo Phone: MOntclair 2-9553 
Ikowsh 
d. Pi TENNIS CLUBS 
Taw The PLTA has qualified Tennis Pros for 
openings in your Club. For information, 
write Executive Secretary, Professional 
el Mog Lawn Tennis Assn., 146 E. 54th St., 
d = S. 2, M.. F. 
iderat 
““| British Lawn 
* | TENNIS & SQUASH 
‘kinsta ; a 
Europe’s Leading Tennis 
—— Magazine 
Published Monthly 
— One Year - $3.00 
iT Two Years - $5.25 
a Make checks and Money Orders 
ag payable to WORLD TENNIS. 
BUS, OM enw ce eee m wee eee eee cece ecco ces cceccccn 
2, 
6-2. WORLD TENNIS 
3, 64 Box 3, Gracie Station 
:-6 New York, N. Y. 
’ | Please enter a subscription to BRITISH 
LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 
— name. 
“| © 1 year O 2 years 
Garrid NAME 
6-3, 8 RS ete Sn Ree eee iy aerate 
= ee ZONE STATE 
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orld Tennis 


““PETECO” 


Green Fast-Drying Tennis-Courts 
Also Red Color “En-tout-cas’’ Surfacing Ma- 
terials For “Clay,” “Dirt” and F. D. Courts. 
Nets-Tapes- Posts 
Sold Direct to You with Instructions to Apply 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLDER 
PETERSON CONST. CO. 


Cc. 8. 
5659 Newark Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 





PERMANENT 
TENNIS LINE 
(SPAR-LEADED TAPE) 
Spar-Tape—The best and 
most economical for mark- 
Me ing tennis courts. 


The choice of tennis court | 


owners for the past 25 
years. 

Sold by the best tennis 
courts builders and better 


tennis supplies firms. 


MFG. BY WIMBDON COMPANY 
2222 N.W. 36th ST. MIAMI, FLA. 








TENNIS PHOTOS 


Action shots .. . Off-the-court snaps . . . 
Old-time photographs of the world’s best 
players ... All requests will be filled as 
promptly as possible. 


All pictures available in 5” by 7” or 8” 
by 10”. Prices $1.25 and $2.50. Special 
photographs that you request, slightly 
higher. 


Write today to S. Cooper, Box 3, Gracie 
Station, New York, N. Y. 


The Coral Beach Tennis Club 


220 Country Club Road, Palm Beach, Fla. 


cordially invites you to visit and play on 
our four green Tenkio courts located in 
the beautiful North end of Palm Beach, 
directly on the ocean. 


Daily, weekly and monthly rates 


Instruction by Charles M. Wood, Owner 
Former National Professional Doubles 
Champion 











PERMANENT TENNIS TAPES 
The new Branson Tennis Line, all-weather heavy 
duty fabric, now being offered at unusually low 
price. Tape heavily treated with white lead. 
Punched and cut to exact lengths. 2000 alumi- 
num nails furnished with each set. Write for 
price list: 
Dick McKee, c/o Athletic Dept., 
lege, Davidson, N. 
Agent for: Branson Company, 
Life Bldg., 


Davidson Col- 


1809 Liberty 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 








CUT THIS COUPON 


To Receive the New 
Plastic Official Unbreakable 
DeLuxe Paddle Tennis Racket 
Normally $14.95 — Yours for $7.50 


Send an to: 


rank Peer Beal 
111 OO o New York City, N. Y. 





TENNIS PROS 


You are invited to play in the 
Third Annual 


FLORIDA PROFESSIONAL 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


January 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 1955 
at the 


Lago Mar Hotel 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Send entries to: 
Igor deNissoff, Chairman 
Lago Mar T.C. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 














USLTA OFFICIAL 
YEARBOOK 
1954 


World Tennis 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send copies of the 
1954 USLTA YEARBOOK and 
Guide at one dollar each. Enclosed 
BMGs cranes sas 


FRANK W. WINNE & SON, 
Yarns, Twines, Cordage 
Binder Twine, Hay Baler Twine 
Industrial Tapes 
; (Cy) Worth 
M & M BUILDING 
Houston 2, Texas 


INC. 














CANADIAN SPORT MONTHLY 
“The Sports Magazine of Significance” 
Published by 
HILLES R. PICKENS, JR. 

The accepted authority among GOLFERS— 
TENNIS and BADMINTON PLAYERS— 
SKIERS—CURLERS . read by over 
150,000 in over 2,000 sport clubs monthly in 
addition to A.B.C. Circulation . . . Complete 
coverage of all major tournaments and sport- 

ing events. 


CANADIAN SPORT MONTHLY 
1638 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal 25, Que., Canada 


1 year $3.00 () 2 years $5.00 [) 
3 years $7.00 () 5 years $10.00 [) 
S $04 40G 04 o.sbe9sss0seebenwereesoes 
DD Gi TS aoc seweininn be vawencwriesccceive 
DE kiiveesassenene State/Prov. .........- 











FLORIDA TOURNAMENT SCHEDULE 


Dec. 26-3 Florida Public Parks Chps., Msd, Wsd, Mxd Boone Park, Jacksonville 
Jan. 3 Dixie Chps., Msd, Wsd, Ssd Davis Island TC, Ki ampa 
Tan West Coast Chps., Msd, Wsd, Ssd St. Petersburg TC 
Jan 7-23 Florida State Chps., Msd, Wsd, Ssd Orlando TC 
Jan ; Optimist Jr. Boys Inv., ]Bsd, Bs, B(13)s Orlando 
Jan Austin Smith Chps., Msd, Ws Ft. Lauderdale TC 
Jan. 24-: South Florida Chps., Msd, Wsd, Ssd W. Palm Beach TC 
Feb, 3 City of Hollywood Chps., Msd, W. ol. Mxd, Ssd Hollywood TC 
Feb 3 Ocala Recreation Dept. Inv., J Bs, Bs Ocala 
Feb. 14-2 University of Miami Inv., Msd, Wsd University of Miami, Coral Gables 
Mat ) Fla. Hard Courts, JBsd, JGsd, Bs, GSB(13)s, G(13)s Bolles School, Jacksonville 
Mar 3 Palm Beach Jr. Open, JBs, JGs, Bs, Gs, B(13)s, G(13)s Coral Beach TC, Palm Beach 
Mar. 18-2 Miami Beach Optimist Boys, Bsd, B(13)sd Miami Beach 
Mar §-27 Fla. West Ce vast Jrs., JBsd, JGsd, Bsd, Gsd, B(13)sd, G(13)sd, Sarasota TC 
3(11)s 


CORAL GABLES THANKSGIVING Semi-finals. Metcalf d. Proctor, 6-4, 9-7; Smith Boys’ 13 Singles 
TOURNEY Donnally, 6-3, 9-7 Semi-finals. Billy Bond d. Ken Brooks, 6-9 
Coral Gables, Fla., Nov. 29 Finals. Smith d. Metcalf, 2-6, 6-3, 6-1. Bentley Hill d. Pete Sanderson, 6-2, 6-0. 
unior Boys’ Singles Junior Girls’ Doubles Finals. Bond d. Hill, 6-0, 6-3 
Semi-finals, Jim Shakespeare d. Bob Macy. 6 Semi-finals. Metcalf-Smith d. Richter-Murdy, aia R 
3-6, 7-5; John Skogstad d. Hal White, 6-2, 6 0; Stanko-Thie d. Anderson-McLaughlin, ‘ Je — 13 - “oe 
Finals. Shakespeare d. Skogstad, 6-1, 6-2 6-0 Semi-finals. Jane sonny d. Bar are Bro 
Junior Boys’ Doubles Finals. Metcalf-Smith d. Stanko-Thie, 6-2, 6-3. he 2, 6-1; Karen Hantze d. Ann Keeney; 
Finals. Macy-Skogstad d. Shakespeare- White Boys’ Singles 5-7, ‘ 
6-1, 6-1. Quarter- finals. Richard Leach d. Billy Bond, Finals Keeney d. Hantze, 6-4, 6-4. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 6-3, 6-3; Ronnie Sandys d. Richard Drake, 6-4, Boys’ 11 Singles 
Semi- finals. Barbara Mitchell d. Sandra Lewis 2-6, 6-1; Craig Joyner d. Randy Ellis, 6-1, 7-5; Semi-finals. Gary Chazan d. Timmy Carn 
7-5, 5-7, 6-4. ‘harles Earl d. Ken Gemundt, 6-2, 6-1. 6-4; John Emrich d. Harry Taylor, 6-1, 6-1. 
Finals. Judy Pilsbury d. Mitchell, 1-6, 7-5, 6-4 Semi-finals. Sandys d. Leach, 6-1, 6-1; Joyner d. Finals. Chazan d. Emrich, 12-10, 6-4. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles earl, 6-1, 6-1. 
Finals. Pilsbury-Lewis d. Mitchell-Battles, 6-3, Finals. Joyner d. Sandys, 4-6, 9-7, 6-4. Third Place Play-Offs 8 
6-3. Boys’ Doubles Junior Boys’ Singles. Eltzholtz d. Perry) 
Boys’ Singles Semi-finals. Bond-Gemundt d. Leach-Ellis, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. 7 
Semi-finals. John Evans d. John Henrikso ym, 6-2, 6, 6-4; Drake-Earl d. Joyner-Sandys, 6-1, 5-7, Junior Boys’ Doubles. Buck-Stewart d. 
6-4; John Karabasz d. Lan Overstreet, 7-5, 6-3 6-4. berg-Schiller, 6-2, 3-6, 13-11. bi 
Finals. Evans d. Karabasz, 6-1, 6-1. Finals. Drake-Earl d. Bond-Gemundt, 6-4, 7-5. Junior Girls’ Singles. Donnally d. Proctor 
Boys’ Doubles Girls’ Singles 6-4. : 
Finals. Evans-Henrikson d. Frank Froehling-]J Quarter-finals. Susan Proctor d. Patsy O’Connell, Junior Girls’ Doubles. Richter-Murdy d. 
Adler, 6-2, 8-6. 6-1, 6-4; Karen Hantze d. Isabel Obelsby, 6-0, 6-2; son-McLaughlin, 6-3, 6-3. 
Girls’ Singles Barbara Browning d. Linda Snow, 6-4, 6-1; Jane Boys’ Singles. Earl d. Leach, , 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Judy Pilsbury d. Jeanne Hill, 6-( Keeney d. Terry Donnally, 6-3, 7-5. Boys’ Doubles. Joyner- tg *. Leach 
6-0; Sandra Lewis d. Elyse Vander Bosch, 6-1, Semi-finals. Hantze d. Bosster, 6-1, 6-4; Keeney 6-1, 6-4. 
6-0. d. Browning, 6-8, 6-3, 6-4. Girls’ Singles. Browning d. Proctor, 6-3, 63, 
Finals. Pilsbury d. Lewis, 6-4, 6-4. Finals. Hantze d. Keeney, scores not given. Girls’ Doubles. Browning-Donnally d. Y 
Girls’ Doubles Girls’ Doubles Reese, 6-2, 7-5. 
Finals. Pilsbury-Lewis d. Weller-Farrar, 6-0, Semi-finals. Proctor-Snow d. Weast-Reese, 7-5, Boys’ 13 Singles. Sanderson d. Brooks, 3 
6-0. 6-2; Hantze-O’Connell d. Donnally-Browning, 6-2, 6-3. 
Boys’ (13) Singles 6-8, 6-3. Girls’ 13 Singles. Browning d. A. Keeney, 
Semi-finals. John Adler d. John Karabasz, 6 Finals. Hantze-O’Connell d. Proctor-Snow, 6-1. 
6-2; John Evans d. Frank Froehling, 2-6, 7-5, 6-1 Boys’ 11 Singles. Taylor d. Carr, 6-3. 6-4. 
6-1 ; 


Finals. Evans d. Adler, 6-2, 6-0. 
Boys’ (13) Doubles 
Finals. Adler-Froehling d. Evans-Karabasz. 


8-6. 
_ Finals. Frances Fartar d Elyse Vander Bosch THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
2-3, >- 


SOUTHWESTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 





> 


Men’s Singles. George he oath 4. Paul Butt, 


e e 
Men's il 
Ne is win City of Barranquilla 


Al Martini-Dick Weote. 75. SF G3 

Women’s Singles. Linda Livingston d. Shirley 
Brockman, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4 

Junior Girls’ Singles. Patsy Palmer d. Jane Ell- 


ay ge Age | International Tennis Tournament 


Girls’ Singles. Victoria Palmer d. Susan Jenkins, 
6-0, 7-5. 





Junior Veterans’ Doubles. a Overton Pratt 


d. Foote-Prodan, 4-6, 6-3, March 7-March 13 
2ND ANNUAL SCRIBNER MEMORIAL 
DOUBLES 1955 


New York City, Dec. 5 
Finals. Ron Holmberg-Dick Thompson d. Phil 
Hanna-George Seewagen, 7-9, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 7-5 


RACQUET CLUB INVITATION SENIORS 1" S ‘ 
Palm Springs, Nov. 14 Men's Singles Men’s Doubles 


Men’s Singles. Ed Woodall d. John Sisson, 6-4, ° 
6-4 Women’s Singles Women’s Doubles 


Men’s Doubles. Van Zerbe-Sisson d. Joe Ciano- 


Carl Busch, def. Mixed Doubles 


TED SCHILLER PACIFIC BEACH JUNIORS 
oy a — 
unior Boys’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. Greg Grant d. Jim Buck, 7-5, 7-5; Once again, the City of Barranquilla presents its famed international 
te kin’ Joka d. -?-~ ee: 6-4, 6-2; g ‘ ” m P 
ranklin fe) t t da, > ° * * 
Mesum Worry 4. Michael Field, 4-6. 6-1. 7.! event, featuring top players from Europe, South America and the United States. 
a Grant d. Eltzholtz, 6-4, 6-3 John- 
son d. Perry, 7-5, 6-2. H . 
ee ee Mieke 64, 09. Requests for entries should be addressed to: 
: } ove Boys’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Johnson-Eltzholtz d. Buck-Stewart, 
Pg 6-4; Grant-Field d. Schoenberg-Schiller, 9-7, Mario Zeppenfeldt 
PS uae Johnson-Eltzholtz d. Grant-Field, 6-2, City of Barranquilla 
Junior Girls’ Singles ° ° 
po Susan Proctor d. Susan Weast, Barranquilla, Colombia 
6-3, 6-1; Joanne Metcalf d. Flora Anderson, 6-3, 
6-0; Donna Smith d. Marion Pappert, 6-0, 7-5; 
Terry Donnally d. Linda Snow, 6-3, 6-3. 
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CORTLAND 


A great name in tennis brings you 
3 outstanding rackets ... designed 
and used exclusively by World Pro- 
fessional Champions*. All 3 rackets 
are R-F (Radio-Frequency) Bonded. 






See them on display at your sport- 
ing goods dealer's or pro shop. 
Made in U.S.A. 


FRANK Adonce 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


ravine eee 


AUTOGRAPH 
RACKET 






be 
TN 
wasigantt 5 
gauss’ 
; oS PERSONAL 
RACKET 


*Cortland tennis rackets are also used 
by many top ranked amateur players. 


CORTLAND 


CORTLAND CHAMPIONSHIP BALL 
Officially adopted by U.S.L.T.A. and 
P.L.T.A. and leading championship tourna- 
ments. Fresher, livelier, more uniform. . 


| pressure-packed, 3 to a can. 





to make good schools! 


It takes more than luck to help our children 
develop into the kind of leaders and citizens 
America is going to need in the years ahead. 

And it takes more than luck to make sure 
our schools, which today are faced with the 
largest enrollment in history, continue to 
provide these youngsters with the very finest 
education possible. 

Luck, of course, is no substitute for the 


interest every citizen can and should take 
in the future of our children and the needs 
of our schools. 

It’s up to each and every one of us to sup- 
port and work with our local school board, 
P.T.A.’s, and other public-spirited groups 
who work so unselfishly on behalf of the 
children of our community. 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 





